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During the last few 
months TELEPHONY 
has frequently print- 
ed articles advising 
telephone companies 
to “buy now” and to carry on construc- 
tion work programs that would maintain 
their plants in good condition to offer effi- 
cient and adequate service. 

x * * * 

There were several valid reasons for 
adopting such a policy. On account of the 
general business depression, prices were 
low, labor costs were favorable, and the 
national unemployment situation needed all 
the help that additional jobs and a resump- 
tion of buying could render. 

The prevailing low prices, of course, 
have made this an opportune time to buy 
and install equipment—meaning a money- 
saving to the companies doing the buying. 
That 


doing their bit to increase employment, 


was a selfish motive. However, in 
telephone companies also performed a pub- 
lic-spirited task that was effective as a 
means of helpfulness to their communities. 
This, likewise, would benefit the companies 
by building up their public good will. 
* * ok * 
New emphasis is laid on this same issue 


by a ‘hought-compelling address made be- 


fore the recent Columbus, Ohio, meeting 
by W. Roy McCanne, for many years a 
direct. of the United States Independent 
Telep: one Association, whose views have 
alway: commanded the attention and re- 
spect all Independent telephone men. 
Not only as a manufacturer, but because 
of his experienced contact with all impor- 
tant telephone affairs, Mr. McCanne is 


THE “BUY NOW” PROGRAM AND THE 
HOARDING OF DEPRECIATION 


especially well qualified to advise the oper- 
ating interests. 

Besides discussing the points already re- 
ferred to, relative to steady buying by ser- 
vice companies, he raised one issue that 
merits serious attention. Briefly stated, it 
is that telephone companies have been col- 
lecting depreciation charges and not utiliz- 
ing a considerable percentage of these re- 
serves by spending the money for renewals 
and replacements. 

Mr. McCanne calls this “over-economiz- 
ing,” and points out that this hoarding of 
the depreciation reserves may be a danger 
to the companies themselves. 


* * * * 


Depreciation procedure has been a vexed 
question in the telephone industry for many 
years. Service rates are supposed to be 
sufficient to enable operating companies to 
create reserves to cover wear and tear on 
their equipment and automatically replace 
it, so that the service is kept up to proper 
standards. 

This implies an obligation on the part 
of the company to use such reserves to 
make renewals and replacements from time 
to time, and not to accumulate such funds 
indefinitely. There are companies, particu- 
larly among the smaller ones, which have 
switchboards, main frames, and other 
equipment, that are still being used al- 
though their calculated service life has 
ended and the accumulated depreciation 


has written them off the books. But the 


depreciation reserve 
has not been used to 
purchase new equip- 
ment. 

No doubt 
has been a strong tendency to delay mak- 


there 


ing such expenditures during a period 
when business is slow and stations are be- 
ing disconnected; but this does not alter 
the fact that depreciation charges collected 
from subscribers should be currently de- 
voted to the purpose intended—renewals 
and replacements. How else can deprecia- 
tion be justified? 


x* * * * 


Just how far short of fulfilling this 
obligation are the companies in the Inde- 
pendent group is indicated by this signifi- 
cant statement in Mr. McCanne’s address: 

“If all telephone companies were keeping 
up current repairs and were spending this 
year on actual renewals and replacements 
of worn out property the amount they are 
actually collecting this year from their sub- 
scribers for depreciation charges, their total 
volume of purchases would need to be at 
least doubled.” 

At the same time, he said, he knew of 
no company that is collecting too much 
from the public for depreciation charges. 
The fact is, telephone companies need all 
they are getting in order to keep their 
plants in efficient condition, but over-caution 
has made them too slow in investing those 
reserves. This, of course, is just another 
stagnating result of the business depression. 

* * * & 

At both the Columbus and Des Moines 

meetings the discussions showed the belief 


that these are times when companies should 
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cultivate public good will with especial 
care. 

The opportunity is present, and the need 
is critically important, when people are 
worried and harassed by economic troubles. 
They are “on edge,” and the political ora- 
tory of the last few months has stimulated 
them to complain about rates and every- 
thing else connected with public utilities. 

Companies can build good will by replac- 
ing their subscribers’ old instruments, keep- 
ing up repairs regularly and manifesting a 
genuine purpose to give them the best of 
equipment and service. 

There is no time like the present to carry 
on such a program. This is a good time 
to buy the supplies, and this is the right 
time to prove to telephone-users that their 
company is sincere in desiring to give them 
good service. 

Such a policy will pay substantial divi- 
dends in customer good will. 

One of the perils resulting from the fear 
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————— 
COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Missouri Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, November 
10 and 11. 
Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 





caused by the depression was the public 
hoarding of money. People withdrew their 
deposits from banks and hid the cash in 
safety vaults or in tin cans, until last spring 
the federal government launched an anti- 
hoarding campaign that tended to discour- 
It is plain that hidden 
money can perform no service. 


age the practice. 


If circumstances permit, now is a good 
time to put depreciation reserves to work. 
The Rate Situation. 

An interesting light on the telephone rate 
situation developed from an exchange of 
reports by company executives at the two 


group meetings. The opinion was often 
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expressed that low rates are not an impor- 
tant factor in keeping stations in service. 
This supports the theory reached by many 
companies during the last year that a re- 
duction of 25 cents a month—or even more 
—seldom prevents a subscriber from dis- 
pensing with his telephone. 

Many took the ground that a reduction 
in rates for party-line service would add 
practically no telephones at this time. This 
indicates, in their opinion, that rates are 
not too high, but that people who have 
suffered a severe cut in income do not feel 
that they can afford service at any price. 
Some of these do not like to plead poverty 
and, instead, order out the telephone “be- 
cause your rates are too high in these 
times.” 

It is the observation of experienced man- 
agers that the highest percentage of station 
losses is often in localities where the rates 
have been the lowest—and, of course, where 
economic conditions are most discouraging. 


Possible Telephone Plant Economies 


What is Meant by Economy and Why Economy is Needed—Suggestions on How 
to Accomplish Economy in Plant—Address Before Group Meeting of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association Held in Columbus, Ohio, Recently 


By A. L. Stadermann, 


Chairman, Plant Division, United States Independent Telephone Association 


As it is the purpose of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association to be of 
maximum benefit to its members, it from 
time to time gives consideration to prob- 
lems which are of current importance. 

In the past, the plant division of the 
association has given attention to plant ac- 
counting questions, such as separation be- 
tween maintenance and depreciation when 
this matter was being considered by the 
telephone industry and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On another occasion 
the plant division gave attention to electrical 
transmission when the toll line systems of 
this country were being re-engineered. 

Now, unfortunately, it is desirable that 
the plant division give attention to econ- 
omies in plant construction and maintenance 
owing to the depression which started three 
years ago and which many authorities con- 
sider to have reached its lowest depths and 
to be moving up and out of the Valley 
of Despair. It is for this reason that the 
subject matter of this discussion is econo- 
my as applied to the plant of a telephone 
system. 

It is proper to give some consideration 
to the definition of economy. Economy is 
defined as “frugality in expenditures.” 

Expenditures in the telephone business 
are of two major kinds—capital expendi- 
tures and income expenditures. Capital ex- 


penditures are those which are charged to 
investment or capital accounts. Income 
expenditures are those which are charged 
to operating expenses or income accounts. 

In order to give telephone service it is 
necessary that both capital and income ex: 
penditures be made; thus, if facilities are 
required for new subscribers, capital ex- 
penditures are made and charged to capital 
accounts, covering the additional plant in- 
stalled. 

However, even if there is no growth in 
the facilities required, it is necessary, never- 
theless, from time to time to replace plant 
which has become useless due to rot or rust. 
These replacements are chargeable largely 
to capital accounts, according to the sys- 
tem of accounts as promulgated by the rez- 
ulatory bodies. 

Income expenditures, of course, are con- 
tinuously necessary in giving telephone ser- 
vice. The income expenditures consist of 
maintenance expense, traffic expense, com- 
mercial expense, general and miscellaneous 
expenses, rents, taxes, etc. In this discus- 
sion consideration will be given to expen- 
ditures only from the plant standpoint. 

Economy in capital expenditures results 
from proper planning according to the 
needs of the business and likewise, proper 
timing, and finally proper building by the 
construction forces. 


It is the duty of the engineer to make 
proper plans and specifications for the plant 
to be constructed; and it is the duty of the 
construction department to use labor and 
material efficiently in carrying out the plans. 

The responsibility for timing the con- 
struction is primarily that of the executive. 

Ordinarily the variations in prices of la- 
bor and material do not fluctuate so greatly 
from the average as they do at present in 
the midst of a severe depression. 

It is considered good business to buy on 
a low market and to sell on a high market. 
On the same theory, it is good business to 
build when material and labor are low in 
cost rather than when they are high in cost. 
Hence, if there are any capital expendi- 
tures which need to be made now or in the 
near future, now is the opportune time t0 
make these expenditures. This, however, 
pre-supposes that the capital is available 
for making these expenditures, but in many 
cases that is not true today due to the 
disturbance in the credit structure of this 
country and in fact in the whole world. 

In normal times in arriving at the most 
economical plans for any given requife- 
ments, the plans are made so that there is 
a maximum ultimate economy in cost 
irrespective of the first cost or capital re 
quired. In other words, the engineer makes 
his plans so that the ultimate costs are the 
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minimum when considering interest, taxes, 
depreciation, maintenance, insurance, etc. 

It is well known that it may in the long 
run be more economical to increase the 
capital outlay and save the operating ex- 
penses than to limit the capital outlay and 
have increased operating expenses. It is 
a well-known fact that proper and econom- 
ical engineering cannot be done unless the 
necessary capital is provided. Neverthe- 
less, facing the stern facts as they exist to- 
day, he would be a foolish engineer who 
would insist on making his plans in the 
same manner as under more favorable con- 
ditions for raising capital. 


Those companies which are so fortunate 
as to have the proper capital available, 
should make use of this opportunity to 
either place new or replace old plant at the 
present time. Companies otherwise situated 
must, of course, conserve capital and use 
methods which may not be ultimately the 
most economical but which at present are 
most economical in the use of capital. 

The major type of expenditures desig- 
nated as income expenditures consist, as 
previously mentioned, of maintenance ex- 
pense, traffic expense, commercial expense, 
general and miscellaneous expense, rents, 
taxes, etc. 

In considering these various expenditures 
it is well to point out a distinction in ulti- 
mate savings made in various expense ac- 
counts. 

Maintenance differ from the 
other expenditures due to the fact that if 
a certain necessary maintenance expendi- 
ture is not made, it often is not avoided 
ultimately but merely deferred, and it is 
necessary later on to make a larger main- 
tenance expenditure on account of the ear- 
lier attempted saving. 

The other expense expenditures are dif- 
ferent in this respect as the saving made in 
them is usually actual and final and it is 
not necessary to make a greater expendi- 
ture later on on account of the original 
saving. Thus, savings made in the traffic 
department, due to more efficient traffic 
schedules, are permanent and final. Sav- 
ings in the commercial department might be 
considered the same way; however, it is 
conceivable that due to an attempted sav- 
ing in canvassing expense there might result 
a loss in revenue so that the reduction in 
canvassing expense was not a real saving. 

While it may not be true to say that any 
economy or saving in other than mainte- 
nance expense is a permanent saving, it 
also is not true entirely to say that every 
saving in maintenance expense must be ex- 
pended later on. More detailed considera- 
tion of maintenance economies will be con- 
sidered further along in this discussion. 

As is well known, the unsual interest in 
fconomies is due to the “depression.” The 
break in the stock market, which was the 
beginning of the depression, happened in 
the middle of October, 1929, just three 
years ago. However, the telephone business 


expenses 
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kept increasing with its own momentum for 
some time, as the year 1930 was the peak 
of the telephone industry in both stations 
and revenues. 

The year 1931 was the first year to 
show the effect of the depression as to 
number of stations as well as revenues. 

The first six months of the year 1932 
show a considerable increase in the effect 
of the depression over the year 1931. This 
change for the year 1932 over the year 

















“in Order That the Executive May Have 
the Correct Facts of the Problem Before 
Him When it Becomes Necessary to Econ- 
omize,’”’ Says Mr. Stadermann, “It Is Essen- 
tial That He Should Know the Cost of 
Maintaining the Plant and So Subdivided 
That He Can Make Comparisons With 
Standard Units of Performances.” 


1931 is substantiated by the following fig- 
ures which are based on statistics compiled 
from reports of 104 Class A telephone com- 
panies made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. These figures include both the 
Independent and Bell group companies. 

The number of subscribers’ stations for 
the year 1930 were 17,221,600; for the year 
1931 it was 16,887,120, a decrease of 334,- 
480 or 1.9 per cent. At the end of the first 
six months of the year 1932, the total com- 
pany stations amounted to 15,330,280, a 
further decrease of 9.2 per cent in six 
months. 

It would be the height of pessimism to 
believe that the last six months will be as 
bad as the first six months of the year 
1932. All indications are that the station 
losses will not be as heavy. 

Reviewing the revenues in the same man- 
ner it is shown that the subscribers’ sta- 
tion revenue for the year 1930 was $721,- 
029,817, and for the year 1931 was $715,- 
621,690, a decrease of $5,408,127, or 0.8 
per cent. At the end of the first six months 
of 1932, this revenue was down to $692,- 
576,936, a further decrease cf $23,044,754, 
or 3.2 per cent. 


oud 
mn 


It is interesting to note that the toll reve- 
nue had its peak in the year 1929 and not in 
1930 as was true for the subscribers’ sta- 
tion exchange revenue. This seems reason- 
able due to the fact that toll revenue is 
largely proportional to the business activ- 
ities, and the drop in business activity pre- 
ceded the loss in earnings of subscribers 
who retained their telephone service as long 
as possible. 

It is a consoling thought that the toll 
revenue should, therefore, be the first to in- 
crease on the recession of the depression. 

The reduction in toll revenue compared 
with 1929 was 2.9 per cent for 1930 and 
1.6 per cent less for 1931 and 15.1 per cent 
less for the first six months of 1932. 


The total telephone operating revenue 
covering exchange, toll and miscellaneous 
revenues, was at a maximum in 1930, 
amounting to $1,186,779,094. For the year 
1931 there was a reduction of 2.6 per cent, 
and for the first six months of 1932 there 
was a further reduction of 6.7 per cent, or 
a total reduction for 1931 and the first six 
months of 1932 of 9.3 per cent. 


It is evident from these figures that the 
problem of the executive was to reduce ex- 
penses so far as possible to offset the loss 
of revenue. 

The telephone operating ‘expenses, con- 
sisting of depreciation, maintenance, traffic, 
commercial, and general and miscellaneous 
expenses, similar to revenue, were at their 
peak in 1930, amounting to $815,702,710. 
In 1931 this was reduced to $779,286,025 
and, based on the first six months of 1932, 
was $732,018,578. The total per cent of 
expense reduction over the year 1930 was 
11.3, corresponding to a total reduction in 
revenue of 9.3 per cent. 

The net telephone operating revenue 
reached the peak in 1931, the second year 
of the depression. This was due to reduc- 
ing expenses, to a greater degree than the 
loss of revenue. However, for the six 
months of the year 1932 this was no longer 
true, for the expenses were not reduced as 
rapidly as the revenue. It is well known 
that the year 1932 started off with a very 
rapid loss in stations compared with the 
year 1931. The loss in stations during the 
first month of 1932 was slightly larger than 
the total station loss for 1931. 

The uncollectible operating revenue for 
1931 was 98.4 per cent of the 1930 uncol- 
lectible revenue ; during the first six months 
of 1932 this increased to 130.2 per cent. 

Taxes assignable to operations for 1931 
were 104.6 per cent of the taxes for the 
year 1930 and, on the basis of the first six 
months of 1932, were 105.7 per cent of the 
year 1930, 

Depreciation expense for the year 1931 
was 105.1 per cent of 1930 and for the first 
six months of 1932 was 104.2 per cent com- 
pared to the year 1930. 

To offset the increases in taxes, deprecia- 
tion and uncollectible revenue, it was neces- 
sary to reduce other operating expenses tc 
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a larger extent in order to preserve the 
net income. 

The reduction in operating expenses for 
the periods 1931 and the first six months of 
1932 compared with 1930 at 100 per cent 
was as follows: 


First 6 months 
1930 1931 1932 








per cent 
Maintenance, other than 
depreciation ......... 100.0 92.5 86.1 
Traffic expense ........ 100.0 888 78.1 


Commercial expense....100.0 97.3 92.5 
General and miscellan- 


cous expense ........ 100.0 97.8 95.4 


It will be noted that the greatest reduc- 
tion has been made in traffic expenses. This 
is due to the fact that ordinarily this is the 
largest expense item of a company. The 
next largest reduction was in maintenance 
expense which also is always a large item. 

Both of these expenses lend themselves 
more readily to reduction than commercial 
and general and miscellaneous expenses for 
the reason that they are larger to begin 
with. As a result of the depression, the 
actual number of traffic calls has been re- 
duced, due both to lack of stations and 
to less business being done over the remain- 
ing stations. 
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Maintenance expense also has been re- 
duced to some extent due to a lesser num- 
ber of stations but to a larger extent due 
to economies and deferring expenditures. 

The ratio of expenses to revenues as used 
in the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission compares all the revenue with 
the following expenses: Depreciation, plus 
all other maintenance expense; traffic ex- 
pense; commercial expense; and general 
and miscellaneous expense. It does not in- 
clude uncollectible revenues as an operating 
deduction nor does it include taxes and 
rents. It merely takes the items over 
which management has most control. 

On this basis we find that the ratio of 
expenses to revenues as a percentage was 
as follows: Year 1928, 66.9 per cent; 
year 1929, 67.5 per cent; year 1930, 68.7 
per cent; year 1931, 67.4 per cent; and the 
first six months of the year 1932, 68.0 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that the highest 
ratio of operating expense was during the 
year 1930, being the peak for revenues and 
expenses, amounting to 68.7 per cent, while 
for the first six months of 1932 the ratio 
was 68.0 per cent. In other words, the 
efficiency of the management has been 
greater during the first six months of 1932 











than one would think. 


worse. 


weakest link.” 


THE CHAIN OF UNITED EFFORT 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The difference between being occupied and being rightly occupied is greater 


In the first case, there are some employes who do not consider they have 
any particular responsibility toward their work other than using it as a means 
of providing a living. Others use their job as a stepping stone leading to some- 
thing more desirable. In the latter case, such an employe may remark, “I would 
never make this my life work.” It is not easy to do one’s best in either situation. 

I think that many people were unable to choose the vocation they desired 
most until recent years. It is indeed fortunate that today’s children will be 
more able to do so; fortunate for the children and for the business they enter. 

The people who are rightly occupied get much more out of their work 
than a living. They get enjoyment in the doing of it. Their work becomes a 
very pleasant part of their existence; helps to make them grow broader and 
they help to make it bigger and better. 

Employes cannot belittle the business they represent by doing disinterested 
work without also belittling their own growth. Neither can they make it better 
without also making themselves better. 

Employes are not considered mere units in an organization as they used 
to be. Today, each employe is recognized as a vital part of a business concern. 
Do not think that your cooperation or lack of it does not make for better or 


Here is a very true old saying which makes me shiver when I note an 
employe who is not trying to do her best: “A chain is no stronger than its 


Think of the employes’ efforts in the business concern employing you, 








as a chain, each individual effort, important and otherwise, linked together. 
How strong is your organization chain? 

A good example of cooperation is our own physical make-up. Under 
normal conditions our feet, hands, eyelids, rows of upper and lower teeth work 
together. If any one of them is sick or injured, cooperation is not good. But 
none of them work contrary to Nature’s way. 
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than during the peak of the business in 
1930 but not as good as for the year 1928 

The foregoing statistics, while probabl) 
boresome like most statistics, nevertheless 
to the telephone operating man, contain an 
interesting story of the problem presented 
by the depression and how it was solved. 


The indications are that the station losses 
for the last six months of 1932 will not be 
as great as for the first six months. How- 
ever, even if the operations for the last six 
months do not know a single station loss, 
the revenue for the last six months will be 
less than for the first six months due to 
the accumulative loss in revenue during the 
first six months; and there still remains the 
problem how to counteract this reduction. 


A comparison of the station loss for the 
Class A Independent telephone companies 
compiled by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association shows that for the 
year 1927 to 1931, inclusive, there was a 
gain of 9.9 per cent; the year 1929 to 1930 
showed a gain of 2.0 per cent, and the year 
1930 to 1931 showed a loss of 3.8 per 
cent; the loss during the first six months 
of 1932 was 5.1 per cent, indicating an in- 
creasing rate of loss during the first six 
months of 1932, compared with 1931. 


The indications now are more favorable, 
and it is likely that the last half of 1932 
will not show as great a loss as the first 
half of the year. 

Consideration has been given as to what 
is meant by economy and why economy is 
needed. Now consideration will be given 
as to how to accomplish economy. 

In order to accomplish real economy, it 
is necessary to apply engineering methods 
to the problem; that is, use reason and not 
arbitrariness. 

In order that the proper decision can be 
formed, it is necessary, first, to have the 
facts; second, to know the policy of the 
management; and third, to form the deci- 
sion 

It is well known that a poor executive 
with correct information or facts is more 
apt to make a cérrect decision than a good 
executive with no facts or, worse still, mis- 
information. 

In order that the executive may have 
the correct facts of the problem before him 
when it becomes necessary to economize, it 
is essential that he should know the cost 
of maintaining the plant, and so subdivided 
that he can make comparisons with stand- 
ard units of performances. Thus, in com- 
paring the expenses of one exchange with 
another, it is necessary to find a common 
yardstick by which the performances of 
the various exchanges can be measured. 

The number of plant units in each ex 
change should be known; thus, the numbe! 
of stations as well as the number of poles, 
feet of cable, feet of wire, etc.; also, the 
number of manhours used in maintaining 
the various types of plant. This iniorma- 
tion should be reduced to a unit basis. It 
will then become possible to compare the 
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performance ratios of any two exchanges 
and will indicate where economies can be 
made without affecting the service ad- 
versely. 

The number of manhours used may be 
high because the plant is too highly main- 
tained or because the plant is in a generally 
poor condition or the labor is inefficient 
due either to the workman being inefficient 
or due to wrong practices. 

It is possible that the plant might be 
too highly maintained due to the fact that 
the clearing time on trouble is much shorter 
than is expected by the subscribers, this 
being very similar to the answering time 
in traffic expense. It is well known that it 
costs considerable money to cut the aver- 
age answering time of subscribers’ calls— 
this is likewise true of clearing cases of 
trouble. It might, therefore, be an econ- 
omy to increase the clearing 
trouble and yet not affect the 
unreasonably. 

In the past and still to a considerable ex- 
tent in the present the executive is fur- 
nished merely with information in terms 
of dollars by the accounting department ; 
but this information is not broken down into 
manhour and plant units so that the real 
performance ratio or efficiency of the labor 
paid for can be determined. Without this 
detailed information it is impossible to 
form proper decisions owing to the lack of 
the necessary information. 

How a saving in manhours should be 
accomplished will depend upon the policies 
of the management; the most natural meth- 
od is not to use more manhours than is 
necessary to do the work. This can be 
accomplished either by laying off some em- 
ployes entirely, or by shortening the work- 
ing time and retaining all of the employes. 

A still less desirable method is to re- 
duce the wages for the same number of 
manhours. A reduction in the rate of wages 
has some danger when it comes to figuring 
labor costs for appraisal purposes, as the 
costs will be lower and hence the appraisal 
value of the plant will be lower, resulting 
in less return on the investment. 

The following are some thoughts which 
suggest themselves concerning some spe- 
cific methods of economizing : 

Where the maximum amount of . effi- 
cient management has been used, it would 
be very difficult to increase greatly the sav- 
ings in building or maintaining the plant, 

for it is presumed that at all times econ- 
omical methods have been used. The 
test saving in capital can be accom- 
ed due to retrenchment; that is, de- 
ng work until some future time. 

e plant manager who always used 

practices in the past, cannot do much 
different now during the depression than 
when conditions were otherwise. However, 
the engineer must do things now due to a 
lack of capital which would not be war- 
| in other times or under other con- 

While the most economical meth- 
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ods cannot be used unless proper capital 
is available, if not available the engineer 
must “cut his clothes to suit the cloth.” 

In any recommendations for economies, 
it is necessary that local conditions be con- 
sidered carefully. 


Buildings. 

Building repairs, at.least of a minor kind, 
might be made by the janitor or handy man 
of the organization. 

Electric light bills might be reduced by 
checking the wattage or size of the lamps 
used and instituting the practice of using 
lights only when necessary. 

The purchase of a proper grade of coal 
and methods of firing should reduce the 
heat bill, and caring for leaky plumbing 
will reduce the water bill. 


Central Office Equipment. 

Repair parts for central office equipment 
are expensive and the careful use of re- 
pair parts should result in a substantial 
saving. 

The question of whether more manhours 
are used on central office equipment than 
justified should be checked into. 

Economies are possible in the methods 
of charging storage batteries as often the 
batteries are overcharged, wasting not only 
electric power but also ruining the battery 
plates. . 

Substation Equipment. 

Repair parts for substation equipment 
likewise amount to a considerable item of 
expense and should be carefully conserved. 
A handy man can do much in the way of 
saving the purchase of new repair parts. 

The use of dry cells at subscribers’ sta- 
tions shows quite some variations between 
exchanges. It is reasonable to expect that 
the use of cells should average substan- 
tially alike. 

The cost of removing telephones and at- 
tendant loss in plant value could be avoided 
by leaving telephones in as long as possible; 
this same statement applies to drop wire. 
This also will make it possible to reduce 
the service connection charges in such 
states where this practice applies, and help 
in getting new subscribers. 

Poles. 

The maintenance cost for poles ordinarily 
is not a relatively large item, most pole 
work being done through the capital 
accounts. Where poles are rotted and 
clearances make it possible, it is a good 
practice to reset the pole instead of placing 
a new one. The use of recovered poles 
will conserve capital and should be used. 
except for anchor or terminal poles, or 
poles carrying a number of crossarms where 
the transfer costs would be considerable. 

The use of old poles is one of the cases 
where it is possible to save capital at pres- 
ent, but it may not be always an ultimate 
economy. 

Poles should not be spaced closer than 
necessary, nor should poles higher than re- 
quired for proper clearances be used. Often 
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heavier poles than necessary are used for 
the load which they are to carry, resulting 
in an unnecessarily high factor of safety 
which is unwarranted for the class of 
service. 

In general, inspections and replacements 
can be deferred, and a longer life obtained 
for the entire lead. This will result in a 
lower factor of safety for the pole lines, 
but some chances in this respect might be 
warranted under present conditions. 

The modern practice of using treated 
poles with the attendant longer life and 
more uniform strength during their life 
than results from untreated poles, makes 
it possible to space poles farther apart 
than would be feasible where untreated 
poles are used. 

The use of joint poles instead of re- 


placing duplicate pole lines might well be 
considered. 


Cable. 

Usually the cable plant is one of the 
largest items of investment and offers the 
greatest opportunity for either waste or 
economy in construction costs. 

Economies can be accomplished by not 
using a cable containing more pairs than 
warranted and especially not using a cable 
of too large a gauge. Thus No. 24 gauge 
cable can be used in many places where 
some companies still use No. 22 gauge 
cable. The use of antimony instead of tin 
in the sheath of the cable will result in a 
saving as well as in not having the lead 
sheath of unnecessary thickness. 

By using a cable of a higher electro- 
static capacity, considerable saving in the 
first cost of the cable can be accomplished. 

So far as maintenance expense is con- 
cerned, the cheapest way of maintaining a 
cable plant is to clear trouble before it is 
too far advanced. It is real economy to 
clear one cable pair which shows trouble, 
due to moisture, rather than wait for a 
total service interruption, for where one 
pair shows dampness ultimately all the other 
pairs will be in trouble. 

Of course, this does not apply where 
the defect is due to an electrical burn and 
the sheath is not damaged. This is a mat- 
ter which the testman can determine. It is 
cheaper to clear cable trouble in sunshine 
than in rain. 

Smaller sized cable terminals than have 
been used in the past are now being used 
and result in economy. By spacing them 
sufficiently close, drop wire will be saved. 

The practice of putting underground 
cable directly in the earth has met with 
success where it is properly armored or 
where it is properly protected against 
chemical action of the soil. However, good 
judgment must be used in this matter, as 
much buried cable has resulted in high 
maintenance expense. Unless burying the 
cable mekes unnecessary the setting of 
poles, it would seem more economical to 
have the cable on the poles rather than in 
the ground. 
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Properly trimming trees and protecting 
cable against abrasions is a real cable 
economy as it prevents expensive repairs. 

Wire. 

If a long life is expected from wire, 
especially iron wire, it is best not to have 
the wire too tight. Much wire which is 
strung is put up with too small a sag. 

It would appear that the plant people like 
to see a fiddle-string line; but this is very 
expensive from a maintenance standpoint, 
for when the temperature drops the wire 
pulls up still tighter and breaks, even with 
new wire, to say nothing of somewhat 
rusted iron wire. Hence, if expenditures 
for wire are to be deferred, it is necessary 
that wire be kept reasonably slack. 

Where the capital is available, now is 
a good time to replace iron wire with cop- 
per wire, due to the very low price of 
copper. 

Insulated wire or drop wire can be saved 
by trimming trees and preventing abrasions 
so as not to make it necessary to replace 
the entire drop. 

Leaving drops up, even if the telephone 
is ordered out, is economical in the long 
run, for in most cases it would not pay to 
re-use the drop wire in new locations, and 
if not disturbed will have several years of 
life remaining. 

It is possible to defer capital expenditures 
by placing a few additional circuits on 
open-wire leads instead of replacing them 
with cable as would be done under normal 
conditions. 

Underground Conduit. 

Maintenance cost of underground conduit 


amounts to very little compared with other . 


classes of plant. 

Where underground conduit is justified, 
unnecessary construction costs can be saved 
by not having more ducts than necessary, 
by not using too much concrete encasement 
and by not using too many manholes or of 
larger sizes than necessary. 

Other Economies. 

The wasteful use of gasoline, oil and 
tires can be shown up by keeping a record 
of the consumption of gasoline, oil and tires 
compared to the mileage the car is driven. 
If the consumption is above standard, it is 
due either to bad road conditions, poor 
methods of driving or a faulty engine. 

It sometimes results in economy to check 
the amount of fire insurance carried on 
buildings and central office equipment, for 
at times the amount carried is more than 
could be collected. In case of a loss, of 
course, there is no benefit in carrying more 
insurance than can be collected. 

In small exchanges the employes are 
usually combination men. In medium and 
larger exchanges there are more specialists 
used. 

In times of retrenchment when the per- 
sonnel is reduced to a minimum, it is very 
desirable that as many of the men as pos- 
sible should have abilities in more than one 
line of work so that in times of storm or 
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rush of work of any kind, most of the 
force can be thrown into the particular 
kind of- work that is required to be done. 

Thus, in time of storm it is desirable that 
the heavy construction force and the drop 
gangs can act as trouble clearers. On the 
other hand, if there is a rush in stations 
to be installed, the troublemen should be 
able to help out. Cable splicers, while not 
sometimes needed, must always be available 
and might be used during dull times in other 
lines of plant work. 

The foregoing statement of possible 
economies is not considered complete but 
is presented merely to be helpful in pro- 
ducing a thorough discussion of the subject. 


Employe Sales Drive Produces 
Results in Lincoln, Neb. 

A total of 3,302 sales of telephone facili- 

ties were made between January 1 and 

August 1, 1932, by employes of the plant 
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and traffic departments of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., from 
13,573 memorandums made by those en 
listed in the employe sales participation 
program and drive. 


Argentina-Siam Circuit Longest 
Established from Argentina. 

The recently-completed telephone circuit 
between Argentina and the Republic of 
Siam, is the longest ever established from 
Argentina, according to a report from U. S. 
Assistant Trade Commissioner G. L. Thrall 
at Buenos Aires. At the same time, com- 
mercial telephone service was opened be- 
tween telephone subscribers of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile, with those of Egypt 
and Siam, it was stated. 

All communications for the three South 
American republics will be handled 
through Buenos Aires via the Compania 
Internacional de Radio of Argentina. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Recalling the Passing of World's First Operator —‘‘Weavers 
of Speech” Have Reputation of Courtesy, Patience and 
Loyalty ; Can be Proud of Respect They Have Merited — No. 71 


Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Miss Mary Beatrice Kennedy, the world’s 
first telephone operator, passed away a 
few years ago at the age of 74. 

It is interesting to recall that the first 
“weavers of speech” were boys. Miss 
Kennedy obtained her job as switchboard 
operator when a boy in the exchange was 
discharged for swearing at an angry sub- 
scriber. Miss Kennedy’s services were so 
satisfactory that girls were placed at the 
switchboard—and they have remained there 
ever since. 

Many changes and improvements have 
been made in equipment and operating 
methods since September 21, 1878, the day 
the first girl operator was employed. Not 
only have the equipment and operating 
methods been improved, but many changes 


have taken place in the working conditions 


of the operator. 

When Miss Kennedy worked at the 
switchboard, she went on duty at eight 
o’clock in the morning and worked until 
six o’clock at night. The switchboard was 
on the sixth floor, and as there were no 
elevators, she had to climb six flights of 
stairs. Imagine doing that every time we 
come on duty. 

Shortly before her death, Miss Kennedy 
told a reporter that Alexander Graham 
Bell, inventor of the telephone, often vis- 
ited the exchange. She also stated that 
Thomas A. Edison sometimes accompanied 
him, but the telephone folks didn’t pay 
much attention to Mr. Edison, for he was 
not so famous then. 

Thousands of telephone operators have 
come and gone since Miss Kennedy became 
the first. And down through the years, 


taken as a class, our “Weavers of Speech” 
have established a reputation for courtesy, 
patience and loyalty. 

Many of our girls have performed deeds 
of extraordinary heroism, remaining at 
their posts of duty in time of fire, flood 
and other disaster, giving warnings that 
saved the lives of others at the risk, and 
sometimes, at the sacrifice of. their own 
lives. We can be justly proud that we be- 
long to this vast army of workers who 
have merited the respect and esteem of our 
fellow citizens and countrymen the world 
over. 

Let us resolve that we will always per- 
form our work in such a manner that we 
will live up to the ideals of the first tele- 
phone operator and all the pioneers in the 
telephone industry. 

Questions From Illinois Operators. 

1. Should the operators report “Service 
Criticisms ?” 

2. If a call is placed in the morning and 
it is to be held over until 8:30 p. m. for 
an AG, does it take the night rate? 

3. When a call is to be tried on the next 
day or the day after, do you use the same 
ticket or just tell the toll center operator 
to AG your call? 

4. Is it necessary for tributary offices 
to show all reports on the back of her 
ticket given from toll center to tributary 
subscriber ? 

5. What complications result from col- 
lect tickets not being handled properly, es- 
pecially calls handled “Two-Ticket Meth- 
od?” 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 33. 
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“How’s the Telephone Business in Ohio?” 


Answer to Question Given at Columbus Group Meeting of United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, From Experience of Large Independent Com- 
pany—Analysis of Losses—Methods to Combat Falling Off in Subscribers’ Lists 


General Manager, Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 


The experience of the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. in maintaining subscribers’ 
lists during the past two and one-half years 
has not been especially successful. There 
are, however, some points which I believe 
are worth recounting. 

Most of you are already familiar with 
the fact that the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. operates exchanges covering 16 coun- 
ties and serving 42 cities, towns, and com- 
munities in the north central part of this 
state. 

Our territory, we believe, is a fair cross- 
section of the territory of the Independent 
telephone industry and includes ten county 
seat or larger exchanges having over 1,000 
stations, 19 exchanges with less than 300 
subscribers, and 13 exchanges which are in 
between these two limits. Three of our 
larger exchanges are railroad division 
points and one-fourth of our total sub- 
scribers are strictly rural, or farmer pa- 
trons. 

On January 1, 1930, we had in service 
27,467 telephones. For the first five months 
of that year we continued to gain stations, 
reaching a peak in May. From May, 1930, 
down to and including September, 1932, a 
period of 28 months, we have suffered a 
net loss in telephones every month except- 
ing three. 

In some months the loss has been only 
a few stations but in July of this year, that 
loss reached a high point of 590 telephones 
for the month. Our total net loss in tele- 
phone stations up to the first of October 
is 4,878, which is approximately 17 per cent, 
or one telephone out of each six lost since 
January, 1930. 

An analysis shows that 86 per cent of our 
total telephones lost are either rural resi- 
dence or four-party city residence service. 
This loss is divided almost equally between 
these two classes of service—45 per cent 
being rural residence and 41 per cent being 
four-party residence stations. In both of 
these classes of service the net rate is 
$2.00 per month. 

Loss in independent line residence service 
accounts for 6 per cent of the total loss; 
these stations, however, being almost all 
regraded to party line service. Business 
telephones make up 314 per cent, extension 
telephones 2% per cent, and P. B. X. sta- 
tions 2 per cent of our total station loss. 
We have a gain of four rural business tele- 
Phones and 15 pay stations. 

While the foregoing figures represent 
the per cent loss of various classes of ser- 


By Wm. C. Henry, 


vice in relation to the total number of sta- 
tions lost, they do not reveal the true sit- 
uation without further analysis. Although 
rural subscribers account for 45 per cent 
of the total number of telephones which we 
have lost to date, we have actually lost 
slightly more than 23 per cent of our 

















‘“‘We Have Made a Complete Individual 
Card Record of Each Telephone Removed 
During the Past Two Years,’’ Said Mr. 
Henry. ‘This Card Record Will Be the 
First Prospect List Which We Will Work 
When Conditions Have Improved.” 


farmer subscribers, or almost cne out of 
every four rural telephones. 

We have lost 20 per cent of our P. B. X. 
stations and 13% per cent of our four- 
party residence service has been discon- 
tinued. Eight per cent of our independent 
line residence service has been regraded to 
party line service. We have removed 4% 
per cent of our total business telephones, 
and 4 per cent of our extension equipment 
is on the shelves of our various warehouses. 

It is apparent then that the largest loss 
both in the actual number of telephones 
and in the per cent of the total class of 
service is the rural, or farmer telephone, 
and the next largest loss is the party line 
residence telephone in town. These two 
classes of service constitute the only serious 
losses in our present situation with the loss 
in rural service, being by far the most im- 
portant. 

Many reasons are given by subscribers 
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Bellevue, Ohio 


in requesting discontinuance of their ser- 
vice. We have endeavored to analyze these 
This is, of course, very difficult 
to do with any degree of certainty. We are, 
however, convinced that the rates charged 
for service are not too high and that a re- 
duction in rates for these party line services 
would add practically no telephones at this 
time. 

During 1931 we classified 90 per cent of 
our losses as a result of purely economic 
conditions, and the other 10 per cent as a 
result of over-economy, or a psychological 
state of mind which produced fear and a 
desire to cut down expenditures, even 
though their telephone could be well 
afforded. 

However, since the beginning of this 
year we believe that practically all of the 
stations removed are a result of the finan- 
cial situation of the subscriber. Up to last 
year the day laborer bore in a large 
measure the burden of this economic cycle 
but now whole classes of small craftsmen 
and tradesmen such as carpenters, painters, 
paperhangers, and small business men have 
been absolutely liquidated as far as any 
ready money is concerned and have been 
unable to pay for a telephone at any price. 


reasons. 


A further slight loss of stations has re- 
sulted from attempts in certain of our com- 
munities to force lower rates by petitions 
and the removal of telephones through 
mass action. This, we are pleased to say, 
has been a very small factor in our terri- 
tory. We have met the issue squarely and 
it has resulted in the loss of only a few 
telephones. 

We have used two methods to combat the 
falling off of our subscriber lists. The 
first has been, and now is, a constant, every- 
day-in-the-year employes sales program. 
We use both the prospect plan and the 
direct sale plan. I spoke on this plan in 
detail at the Ohio convention held here in 
April of this year, and I am sure all of you 
are familiar with the employes prospect 
and direct sales plan. 

We have a sales engineer traveling out 
of our general office whose chief duty is 
to stimulate and supervise employes’ tele- 
phone sales. Definite sales quotas are set 
up each month for each exchange, and 
charts on the bulletin boards in each office 
show the daily progress toward these sales 
quotas. 

We get out a multigraphed sales bulle- 
tin each month and send it to each employe. 


This monthly bulletin lists on its front 
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cover the names of the three employes mak- 
ing the most sales that month with the num- 
ber of sales and amount of monthly reve- 
nue. Exchanges which have exceeded, or 
have sold, their quota are also listed on the 
cover. Inside the sales bulletin is listed 
each employe who has made a sale or 
turned in a prospect for that month; the 
eniploye making the most sales heads the 
list. 

In addition to the employe’s name and ex- 
change, we list the number of direct sales 
made and number of prospects reported 
with the monthly revenue accruing to the 
company from these sales. Even the timid 
employe, who turns in only one prospect 
slip but makes no direct sale, is listed. It 
is quite common for the three employes 
who lead the monthly list of telephone sales 
to each have ten or more sales to their 
credit and the leader, generally, has more 
than 15 sales to his credit. 


Figures Showing Station Status 

Admittedly, it has been a difficult task to 
keep employes enthused over selling tele- 
phones the past two years but the results 
obtained have been more than worth the 
effort expended. During 1931 our 310 em- 
ployes sold 1,713 telephones, or an average 
of five and one-half telephones per em- 
ploye. 

Up to October 1 of this year, our em- 
ployes have sold 1,621 stations, or an 
average of over five telephones per employe 
for the nine months. Total employe sales 
in the 21 months since January, 1931, have 
been 3,334 telephones which is more than 
12 per cent of our total telephone stations. 
Without this employes’ sales effort our total 
loss in telephones to date would have been 


between 25 and 30 per cent of the stations, 


in service at the peak in May, 1930. It 
is, of course, true that a part of the tele- 
phones sold stay in service only a few 
months and are again lost, but, discount- 
ing all of that, the telephone company which 
does not have a definite, planned, and sus- 
tained employes telephone sales plan is, in 
my opinion, passing up a most fruitful op- 
portunity. 

The second method used to combat the 
falling off of our subscribers’ lists is a 
three-contact effort to save, or reclaim, each 
station, that is ordered out before finally 
disconnecting the station. When a tele- 
phone is ordered discontinued the employe 
taking the order secures all of the infor- 
mation possible from the customer as to the 
reason for discontinuing the service. The 
customer is allowed to explain his story in 
full and in that way we get considerable 
information which is valuable for the fol- 
lowing contacts. 

The employe making the first contact 
with the subscriber then endeavors to per- 
suade him to keep his service. If unsuccess- 
ful, a record is made of the order-out on 
a card headed “Save this station.” This 
card and the information obtained during 
the first interview are sent to the manager 
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in charge of the exchange area. The man- 
ager, after waiting two or three days, 
during which time the subscriber has had 
continued use of his service, then makes 
a second contact with the subscriber to en- 
deavor to persuade him to keep his service. 

In the second contact, all of the infor- 
mation which has been obtained in talking 
with the subscriber at the time the station 
was originally ordered out is used in an at- 
tempt to have the subscriber retain the sta- 
tion. Where the manager is unsuccessful 
in saving the service at the second inter- 
view, a period of another two or three days 
is allowed, and the installation or trouble 
man makes a third, or final, attempt to save 
the station when he goes out to actually 
disconnect the telephone. 

We have found during the past two years 
that a great many people ask that their 
service be disconnected and give as a rea- 
son that they are leaving town. We have 
checked up a good many of these and find 
that in only a few cases are the people 
really leaving town, but that this appears 
to be the most convenient reason without 
admitting that finances are the real reason 
for discontinuing the service. 

During 1931 we were fairly successful 
in saving stations ordered out. The total 
per cent of stations ordered out, but which 
were saved, ran close to 30 per cent. During 
this past year the percentage of stations 
ordered out and reclaimed prior to dis- 
continuancé of service has dropped down 
to around 10 per cent. Almost all of the 
telephones disconnected this year have been 
because of the inability of the subscriber 
to pay, and these are, of course, the hardest 
cases to resell. About the only arguments 
that we can use on them is that they will 
lose more by having the service out in the 
way of lost employment, part-time work, 
and protection or the sale of their products 
than they will save by taking out their tele- 
phones. 

Subscriber Card Records. 

During each of the three interviews with 
subscribers to save service which is ordered 
disconnected, a complete record of sub- 
scriber information is made. We try to 
secure some commitment as to when the 
subscriber will need the service again. We 
get the real reason for its discontinuance ; 
we note who is the proper person in the 
family to see about renewal of service. In 
certain cases it is the husband, in other 
cases it is the wife, or in some cases other 
members of the family who are living at 
home. 

We note any special information such 
as relatives or acquaintances who have had 
service. We make a record of the former 
place of employment of the subscriber, and 
all other information which may be of use 
in reselling this telephone when conditions 
have improved. We have found many cases 
where several telephones are removed fol- 
lowing removal of one particular station; in 
most instances they are all members of the 
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same family or relationship and this infor- 
mation is recorded so that when one comes 
back, we can get them all. 

We have made a complete individual card 
record of each telephone removed during 
the past two years with as much of this 
information on the card as possible. Peri- 
odically we go through these cards. Where 
we find that a factory has taken on a cer- 
tain number of men, we solicit those men 
for service. 

This card record of former subscribers 
will be the first prospect list which we will 
work when conditions have improved. We 
feel that the information which we are com- 
piling on these cards will make it possible 
for us to put the maximum number of tele- 
phones back in service at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. This, of course, is not in 
any way helping overcome the present 
falling off of our subscribers’ lists. It is 
merely getting ready to reconnect service 
lost as easily and quickly as possible when 
conditions justify it. 

During the past month of September our 
company lost a total of 197 telephones. This 
is the smallest station loss we have had for 
seven months. Possibly we are near the 
turning point in our long loss of stations. 
At any rate, we have every confidence that 
spring will see the figures start the other 
way and we are preparing to take every 
advantage of the upward trend when it 
comes, as it most surely will come. 


Telephone Cable Rights Falling 
Airplane; Service Unaffected. 
Jack Mills, installer, and J. S. Welch, 

repairman, of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co., San Antonio, Texas, discovered 

a novel accident, when they were assigned 

to cable damage reported by a subscriber. 

They found that an airplane, dropping in 

a tailspin, had struck an aerial cable lead 

at South Presa street and Mt. Vernon 

court. 

The plane, which had been heading nose 
first into the heavy traffic of South Presa 
street, out of control of the pilot, had been 
thrown back by the- lead, composed’ of 
three cables and messengers. The rebound 
had righted the machine, so that it dropped 
wheels first on the pavement. 

One passenger was thrown out, but not 
seriously hurt, while the pilot and another 
passenger were bruised. 

No telephone service interruptions 0c- 
curred as a result of the plane diving into 
the lead, but the cables were damaged to 
the extent of about $300. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, November 1—Copper: Bare- 
ly steady; electrolytic spot and future. 
54@5x%c. Tin—Steady; spot and nearby. 
$23.38; future, $23.45. Iron—Quiet, un- 
changed. Lead—Steady; spot New York. 
3.00c; East St. Louis, 2.90c. Zine—Dull. 
East St. Louis spot and future, 3.(lc. 
Antimony, 5.65c. 
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Tax Problem of Telephone Companies 


People of Country Becoming Tax-Minded—Taxes on Telephone Companies: 
Organizations Promoting Economy and Reducing Taxes—Address Before Des 
Moines Group Meeting of United States Independent Telephone Association 


By John H. Agee, 


Vice President and Gencral Manager, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


The subject of taxes has been an impor- 
tant and live issue for the people of the 
earth since the organization of the first 
form of government. It represents the 
only method of meeting the cost of govern- 
ment. 

The power to tax, we have been well 
told, is the power to destroy, and the his- 
tory of the nations of the world discloses 
that there have been few governments free 
from oppression following unjust taxation. 
When taxes becanie unbearable, revolutions 
followed and new governments were set 
up, ostensibly for the purpose of lighten- 
ing taxes. 

We recall that in Biblical times, 12 tribes 
of Israel were organized under the dictator- 
ship of a king and became a relatively pow- 
erful little nation, until King Solomon, in 
all his glory, levied such oppressive taxes, 
in order to erect the Temple and otherwise 
build a luxurious city in Jerusalem, that 
ten of the tribes revolted; and from that 
day forward the Kingdom of Israel became 
merely a vassal state to the more powerful 
nations surrounding it. 

The golden days of Greece waned un- 
der the extravagances of its rulers; and so 
on down through the centuries. 

It seems such a simple thing to read his- 
tory and to see on its pages the dire results 
of oppressive government, that we are 
almost astounded when we see the extent 
to which our own country has gone in the 
matter of governmental expenditures. 
Someone must apply the brakes. 

We are apt to think that times of de- 
pression are the dangerous ones, but the 
fact is that it is during times of extreme 
prosperity that the real danger arises. Then 
we lose sight of costs and demand public 
improvements. 

Paved highways, larger and better school 
buildings, new court houses, new postof- 
fices, new public buildings of all kinds, 
added activities in governmental depart- 
ments, reclamation projects, river and har- 
bor improvements, bigger armies, bigger 
navies—everything which can be proposed 
—are apparently adopted with a “hurrah” 
during times of good business. Political 
Parties and political leaders fail to control 
the orgy of spending. 

Then, along comes 1930 and the continued 
depression since then; and we wake up to 
find that “he who would dance, must indeed 
Pay the fiddler.” 

Governmental extravagance, by no means 
confined to the national government, has 
resulted in an annual tax burden that is 


absolutely appalling when considered in the 
aggregate. 

Every daily paper, every magazine and 
periodical is carrying articles on the sub- 
ject of taxation. You can get figures from 
them. Nevertheless, just a few figures will 
refresh our memory as to the growth of 
the tax burden. 

In an article on “How the New Revenue 

















“Nothing Would More Quickly Bring About 
Worse Conditions Than We Now Have,”’ 
Said Mr. Agee, in Discussing Reduction of 
Taxes, “Than to Arbitrarily Reduce All 
Public Expenditures to the Point Where 
Government Could Not Continue to Pro- 
tect Prosperity and Safeguard Public 
Health and Welfare.’’ 


Bill Affects Business,” published in the 
Magazine of Wall Street, July 9, 1932, 
Laurence Stern says: 


For local, state and national government 
in 1913, this country paid 2,194 millions 
of dollars in taxes, which was 6.4 per cent 
of the national income. In 1931 it paid 
11,500 millions, or 22.1 per cent of the 
national income. For this year of 1932, 
taxes may be estimated at fully 12,000 mil- 
lions, and the national income will do well 
to reach 45,000 millions. On this basis, 
total taxation will absorb approximately 27 
per cent of the national income. 

In short, out of every dollar that we 
earn this year, 27 cents will go for govern- 
mental expenditures, leaving that much less 
for normal economic uses. Out of every 
four days that we work, we work one day 
for the government. 

Moreover, we are employing on the pub- 
lic payrolls approximately one out of every 
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ten adult persons gainfully employed in 
this country and, due to the self-interest of 
politicians and the lack of public under- 
standing and public organizations, we are, 
as a general rule, paying them approxi- 
mately the 1929 salaries which, in terms of 
real purchasing power, amount to a bonus 
of fully 15 per cent. 


Most certainly, if we are confronted with 
the necessity of paying 27 cents out of 
every dollar of income for the support of 
local and national government, it is high 
time that we stopped and took account of 
ourselves. The most encouraging thing 
from a broad standpoint is that the people 
have become in the past few months, tax- 
minded; and all over the country we find 
tax leagues and associations being organ- 
ized for the purpose of discussing the tax 
problems. 


In the telephone industry we are not 
paying in direct taxes 27 cents out of each 
dollar, for a large part of taxes is col- 
lected at the source and is included in costs 
of raw material and added to manufac- 
turers’ costs. Sales taxes, such as the gas- 
oline tax, are not included in the figures 
we set up on our books under the heading 
of taxes, but I find that most telephone 
companies are now paying from 7 to 10 
per cent of their revenue for taxes charged 
directly as such. 


The most notable figures which have 
come to my attention on increased taxes 
are from the state of Georgia, where taxes 
paid by telephone companies have increased 
from the total in 1921 of $304,000 to $908,- 
000 in 1931—an increase over the 10-year 
period of 298 per cent. Possibly the valu- 
ations in 1921 were low, but surely the 
pendulum has swung entirely too far in 
the opposite direction. 


The problem with the telephone com- 
pany is not only to find money with which 
to pay its numerous taxes, but also to find 
some way to convince the public of the 
injustice of continuing to pile up taxes on 
the utilities. 

In Nebraska most of our tax money is 
raised by a general property tax. We 
have as yet no state income tax and no 
general sales or excise tax. We do have 
a state gasoline tax of 4 cents per gallon, 
the proceeds from which go to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of state highways. 

When I say that most of our tax money 
is raised by a general property tax, the 
statement should apply to the individual 
who owns real or personal property, rather 
than to utility corporations. 
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The outdoor type telephone shown in use here is equipped with the Monophone handset. 
The long cord permits considerable freedom of movement while telephoning, and one- 
hand operation leaves the other free for checking lists, etc. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPAN! 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co.. please mention TELEPHONY 
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specially designed telephones to meet "'‘out-of-the- 
" requirements represents an opportunity no tele- 


rany should overlook. 


re weatherproof telephones, for example, to meet 
door applications. There are telephones for ele- 
ines and for marine use. For noisy locations, tele- 
anti-noise transmitters will be found especially de- 
ere are breast-plate sets and head-sets for contin- 
nd telephones for portability, and a variety of other 


s for special uses. 


arevenue from these telephones will bring a desir- 
on to your monthly income. Why not survey your 
0 see how many prospects you have for these tele- 
hen write us for complete information and prices 


bur requirements. 


ttn Telephone Services for the Modern Age” is the title of 
booklet: on auxiliary services. Send for your copy today. 





















The elevator type telephone shown 
above mounts flush with the wall, 
presenting a neat and attractive 
appearance. 





This “Mine Type” telephone is 
suitable for all outdoor uses, be- 
ing equipped with a heavy cast- 
iron case and tight-fitting door. 
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“rers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co.. 
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please mention TELEPHONY. 


hatic Electric Company AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, §S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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The telephone company, in addition to 
paying the general property tax upon its 
real and personal property, pays addi- 
tional taxes in the form of federal income 
tax; annual state occupation tax, based on 
the amount of capital stock which the tele- 
phone company may have issued; local 
occupation taxes which, by the way, are 
rapidly becoming a real menace; and a 
franchise tax, determined by our state tax- 
ing commission, which places an arbitrary 
franchise value upon every utility com- 
pany in the state. 

When this latter tax was authorized by 
the legislature some 12 years ago, it pro- 
vided that the state taxing board should 
require a report from every utility com- 
pany in the state, which report should set 
forth the amount of capital stock of the 
corporation, the amount of bonds or de- 
bentures outstanding, the value of its 
physical property, the amount of its in- 
come, both gross and net; the amount of 
dividends paid on its stock; the market 
value of its stocks and bonds; and from a 
consideration of these items the taxing 
board would determine the value of the 
corporation’s franchises. 


Such value should then be entered on the 


tax roll of the various counties in which 
the corporation owns property, pro rated 
according to the amount of property in 
each county, and assessed at full value the 
same as physical property. 

The Franchise Tax. 

For the first few years after the enact- 
ment of this law, the state taxing board 
very properly found there was no actual 
franchise value, unless the books of the 
corporation revealed that it had actually 
paid cash for a franchise; and, therefore, 
we had no franchise tax to pay. But, four 
years ago an ambitious governor announced 
that all utility companies should pay a 
franchise tax. After extended hearings the 
state tax commission found definite values 
for our franchises, and since that date they 
have been regularly assessed. 

There is no yardstick provided in the 
statute by which any one could definitely 
determine any value for franchises. On 
the other hand, the statutes specifically for- 
bid any telephone company from including 
any value for its franchises in any valu- 
ation of its property for rate making pur- 
peses, and forbids the railway commis- 
sion from permitting us to earn on any 
franchise value unless, of course, we do 
show that we actually paid cash for a 
franchise. 

The statutes also specifically forbid us 
capitalizing or issuing stock or securities 
of any kind against franchise values; and 
yet in the face of these laws forbidding 
our having any value in our franchies, the 
United States Supreme Court has upheld 
the validity of the tax laws permitting the 
taxing board to arbitrarily set a value upon 
franchises and place them on the tax roll 
for taxation purposes. 

In Nebraska, therefore, 


the Lincoln 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. is now paying 
on an arbitrary franchise value of $200,000 
per year. The Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. is being assessed on a franchise 
value of $1,000,000 per year in Nebraska. 
Smaller companies are paying on lesser 
amounts. This is only one sample of the 
harm which follows the creation of new 
forms of taxation. 

A few years ago the state of Minnesota 
adopted the gross revenue of corporations 
as a basis for taxation. This law, when 
first enacted, provided for an annual tax 
of 2 per cent of the gross revenue of cor- 
porations in lieu of the property tax. It 
seemed to be a great step forward in the 
matter of determining equitable taxes, and 
it does have many advantages. It does 
away with quarrelling with the assessor 
or with any other individual over the as- 
sessed valuation, and on the face of it looks 
very sensible. 

The danger in it lies in the fact that 
every legislature ‘can increase the percent- 
age levied annually on your gross income, 
and you are constantly compelled to com- 
bat increases, after the law is once on the 
statute books. 

In Minnesota the 2 per cent annual tax 
was shortly increased by the legislature to 
3 per cent and still later was increased to 
4 per cent. 

The Rochester (Minn.) Bulletin under 
date of October 6, 1932, says: “In a talk 
delivered a few days ago at Ivanhoe, Minn., 
Governor Olson recommended a high gross 
earnings tax on corporations and an in- 
come tax as a means of lightening the tax 
burden of the average tax payer. He said 
the present tax arrangement discriminates 
between the public utility tax-paying group 
and the real and personal tax-paying 
group.” 

It is this tendency on the part of law- 
making bodies to devise new schemes for 
raising money from certain classes of busi- 
ness which makes our tax problem ex- 
ceedingly irritating today. 

Nebraska Tax Conditions. 

We have men running for the legislature 
in Nebraska this fall who are openly ad- 
vocating a large income tax on corpora- 
tions. Others are advocating relieving 
farm land of a large portion of its present 
tax burden and raising the necessary money 
from a corporation tax. Others are ad- 
vocating a sales tax which would apply to 
monthly bills of electric and telephone 
users but which would be paid by the cor- 
poration instead of the consumer. 

Of course, it is obvious that if our sub- 
scribers who now contribute 25 cents each 
month for the payment of taxes of the 
telephone company, want us to pay a still 
larger amount of taxes, they will of neces- 
sity have to pay a higher rate for service; 
but you and I, as operators in the busi- 
ness, know it is very difficult to get the 
tax burden passed back to the subscriber 
until that tax burden has become so great 
that the payment of it amounts to prac- 
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tical confiscation of our property. In other 
words, it is one thing to talk about increas- 
ing rates but a far different thing to actu- 
ally bring it about. 

The whole problem goes far deeper than 
merely the kind of taxes or the way in 
which they are levied. Our real task to- 
day in this country is to see that govern- 
ment extravagance is eliminated ; that econ- 
omies in government costs, comparable to 
economies in the operation of our own 
companies, are put into effect. Taxes will 
be reduced only when citizens of this coun- 
try insist that the need for those taxes 
must be eliminated. 

I have no criticism for just compensa- 
tion to be paid to any individual who 
served his country in the World War and, 
as a result of that, lost his health or was 
injured by shock or shell; but it is high 
time that we called a spade a spade and 
consider seriously the question of what we 
owe as additional compensation to the three 
or four million boys who were called into 
the service. 

_ Compensation to War Veterans. 

The statement has been made, and fig- 
ures are available, showing that already 
this country has paid more to its soldiers 
for participation in the war than the com- 
bined payments to the soldiers of England, 
Germany, and France. One-fourth of our 
governmental expenditures is being paid 
today for war benefits to those who par- 
ticipate in the service. Listen to these fig- 
ures, copied from a circular issued by 
one of the reliable tax associations in Ne- 
braska : 

“Has the United States government been 
fair to its soldiers? 

The answer would be that it has been 
more than generous, especially to the World 
War veterans. In the World War, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy mo- 
bilized some 34,000,000 men and the United 
States, 4,355,000 men. 

The four foreign countries suffered a 
total of 16,563,907 casualties, killed, wound- 
ed, and disabled, while the United States 
suffered only 360,000 casualties. Yet the 
expenditure of the United States this year 
for veterans’ relief is $860,635,000, while 
that of these four other countries com- 
bined, with 46 times as many casualties, is 
only about 30 millions more, or $891,190,- 
360. 

The amount per capita, dead and wound- 
ed, paid annually by France is $50.90; by 
Great Britain is $59.27; while that being 
paid by the United States is $2,668.66.” 

In the face of these facts, consider the 
recent efforts to put over a bonus payment 
of two billion three hundred million dollars 
in cash at this time. 

The question then of taxes should in my 
opinion be approached first by an effort 
on the part of every citizen to reduce gov- 
ernmental expenditures. A great many tax 
leagues, which are being organized and 
operated throughout the country, are head- 
ed by radical agitators whose efforts seem 
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to be to either shift the present tax burden, 
or to advocate absurd reductions. 

Nothing would more quickly bring about 
worse conditions than we now have, than 
to arbitrarily reduce all public expenditures 
to the place where government could not 
continue to protect property and safeguard 
public health and welfare. 

We must keep our schools open; we must 
provide police and fire protection, at least 
in our cities, and we must operate all es- 
sential branches of our government. It is 
my opinion that we should take an active 
interest in these tax leagues, to encourage 
if possible the proper efforts in the right 
direction to reduce public expenditures. 

I am fully in sympathy with relieving 
the tax burden of the farmer, but we 
should not merely relieve him by making 
taxes so oppressive for business that we 
destroy industry. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce, on 
October 5 of this year, had the following 
to say on “What Taxation is Doing”: 


John W. Davis, who ran for President 
in 1924, has been talking about taxes, one 
thing all American business is interested 
in. We quote from a radio address: 

“Existing conditions, unless speedily rem- 
edied, mean government failure, big busi- 
ness failures, one-man failures. Large for- 
tunes will disappear and small incomes 
cease. Wages will stop when, because of 
over-taxation, factories can only operate at 
a loss. 

“The average citizen—the man of small 
resources—must know where he stands and 
what he faces. Property cannot sustain 
the ever-increasing drain. Business, big or 
little, cannot stand it. The man in the 
street must take seriously the truism that 
the power to tax is the power to confiscate. 
He must realize that we are nearing—if in 
some cases we have not already reached— 
the point where confiscation already has 
begun.” 

Not a cheerful outlook, this. The real 
unfortunates, in Ohio, at least, are those 
whose incomes from _ intangibles have 
“stood up” in 1932. They will meet a 
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heavy state tax on them, and the income 
tax of the federal government will also be 
unprecedentedly heavy. We know men 
who are holding in banks every dollar of 
income they have had for a year or more, 
just to meet these taxes, and they will be 
lucky if they do not have to make distress 
sales of stocks and bonds to cover the de- 
mands of government, and so take another 
loss. That is to say, 1932 will be a total 
loss so far as saving anything is concerned. 


In one state a group of business men 
who are conscientiously endeavoring to 
study the tax situation, have organized 
what they call an efficiency and economy 
league. The purpose of this organization 
is to study the cost of each branch of our 
local and state government and to publicly 
advise the reduction of expenditures where 
efficiency and economy can be served by 
reduction in governmental costs. 

One example of their work revealed that 
in the city offices stenographers doing sim- 
ilar work to stenographers employed in 
county offices, were receiving on an average 
of $30 per month more pay. It was ap- 
parent that either the county was under- 
paying its help or the city was over-paying 
its help. 

Investigation showed that the county was 
paying a standard of wages equal to the 
average pay of stenographers in business 
institutions. Therefore, the obvious an- 
swer was that the city should reduce the 
pay of its stenographers. . 

A similar study disclosed what the 
league felt was an extravagance in the 
operation of motor vehicles and resulted in 
decreasing expenditures in that direction. 

A proposal on the part of the board of 
education in a western city to issue $2,000,- 
000 of bonds for additional school build- 
ings, was analyzed. As a result the board 
of education postponed indefinitely the con- 
struction of new buildings and immediately 
began a reduction in costs of operating the 
school system. 
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We should encourage the work of men 
who are willing to study the tax problems 
from the standpoint of efficiency. 

Probably most of the states in which the 
telephone companies represented here today 
are operating, will have sessions of the leg- 
islature this winter, at which time, without 
doubt, any number of tax proposals will 
be submitted. 

Some of these suggested proposals in 
Nebraska are just as absurd in providing 
economies as any extravagant proposal 
could be. For example, one or two of the 
candidates for our legislature have said 
that if elected, they will propose closing the 
state university, in order to save taxes. 
The absurdity of that proposal will cause 
it to fall of its own weight, but many other 
bills will be introduced in our legislatures 
which will require a most earnest effort on 
the part of conscientious business men to 
defeat. 

These bills, as previously indicated, will 
include heavy income taxes; shifting of 
real-estate taxes to other forms of taxes 
on corporations; levying of high gasoline 
taxes, and appropriating a large part of 
the tax on gasoline to other purposes than 
road improvements. Sales taxes of all 
kinds are being advocated. 

There is considerable merit in the sug- 
gestion that indirect taxes, and particularly 
sales taxes, are the most easily collected 
and most easily paid, but if taxes of this 
kind are to be levied, we should see to it 
that they do not form a new vehicle under 
which money can be easily raised for un- 
necessary public expenditures. 

Our job then is to encourage sane and 
reasonable reduction of public expendi- 
tures; watch the efforts of people propos- 
ing unsound methods; guard against shift- 
ing of the tax burden from one class to 
another; and to insist at all times that 
there must be efficiency and economy in 
governmental expenditures. 
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Health Is One Asset a Poor Man 
Can Possess! 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! Well another month 
has jist passed, an’ lookin’ back over the 
months of this ole year, it seems as though 
they've fairly flew by. I hope every one of 
you fellers have managed ter steer clear of 
“Ole Man Accident” so far this year, an’ 
that you'll jist keep on steerin’ away from 
him. 

Down here in my section of the country, 
there’ve been two accidents happen to little 
babies just fifteen an’ eighteen months old, 
an’ I think you fellers who've got children 
aroun’ yer home oughter warn yer wife 
bout doin’ the same thing the mothers of 
these babies did. One day last month 
a lovin’ mother was fixin’ a bath fer her 
little son, who was only fifteen months old. 


The tub was settin’ on the floor, and she 
filled it full of hot water. Then she left 
the room for a moment. Suddenly she 
heard a scream an’ when she returned to 
the room she found her little son settin’ in 
the steamin’ water. The poor little fellow 
died the next day from the burns. 

Buddies, no sooner had that little boy 
died than in a town only a few miles away 
from the scene of the first accident, another 
little boy only eighteen months old died un- 
der similar circumstances! 

When children are around, no one can 
afford to take a chance. Put all hot liquids 
up out of their reach. Don’t, under any 


-circumstances, go away and leave a child 


in a room where there is hot water or some 
other hot liquid setting within their reach. 
A little burn is painful—think of what 
pain a scalded body must cause. Don't 


allow your child to suffer for some one of 
your careless acts! Enuf sed! 

Some time ago I asked you fellows what 
you'd like to have me cover, in my future 
articles. E. S. Selander, of The Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Red Wing, 
Minn., suggested that I cover the sub- 
ject of hernia. As this subject can fall 
under our series devoted to health, terday 
we're gonner study the cause, the preven- 
tion an’ the cure fer hernia. 

In all human beings there is a natural 
weakness in the lower abdomen, an’ this 
weakness seems to be greater in men than 
in women. Because of this weakness it is 
possible to cause a hernia by trying to lift 
somethin’ while standin’ in an improper 
position, or even by coughin, jumpin’ an’ 
suddenly twistin’ the body. Therefore in 
order to prevent hernia, we should ob- 
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these precautions when working: 

1. When lifting any object, keep your 
back straight, yer heels on the floor an’ lift 
straight up. 

2. Don’t try to lift something that is 
too heavy fer you. 

3. Avoid sudden twisting movements of 
the body. 

4; Avoid over-exertion. 

In spite of all precautionary measures, it 
seems that hernias keep on occurring. 
Therefore we should all be well acquainted 
with the symptoms of hernia, which are as 
follows : 

1. Immediate pain at the location of the 
hernia. 

2. Swelling, at the location of the hernia. 

3. The pain, as a rule, becomes so severe 
that the victim is disabled for the time 
being. 

Now that we have the symptoms, the 
next logical thing ter take up is the treat- 
ment, an’ as ole “Amos” use ter say, “Here 
she be: 

1. Send for a doctor at once. 

2. Place the patient on his back, with 
the hips resting higher than the rest cf the 
body. This position, sometimes, pulls the 
organ which is out of place back into the 
abdomen. 

3. Apply cold compresses to the hernia. 

4. Don’t mess around the hernia trying 
to shove it back. If gentle pressure does 
not put it back, leave the pressure work for 
the doctor! 

Gess that’s *bout enuf on hernias, an’ 
‘fore I go on with our health hints, what 
say we spill a little joke, which is some- 
what related ter the rest of this article. 

A darkey, by the name of Sambo, had 
jist purchased a brand new watch—and 
there was only one thing wrong: he was 
unable to tell time by it. One day, one of 
his pals walked up to him an’ said: 

“Sambo, what time is it?” 

Sambo was stunned for a second, an’ 
then he pulled out the watch an’ said: 

“Thar she be!” 

The other darkey was also stunned, for 
neither could he read the time, but after 
gazing at the watch he said, “Well danged 
if she ain't!” 


serve 


You know a lot of folks are sorta like the 
two darkies. They go aroun’ actin’ like they 
know all about their bodies but when a 
doctor tells them their blood pressure’s high, 
their pulse is slow, they jist look wise an’ 
say, “Danged if it ain’t!” 

To maintain a healthy body a person 
should know his body, and should be able 
to take care of his body. Jist to sorta help 
you along I’m gonna give you a bunch of 
signals giving some facts about yer body 
an’ also some health hints. Everybody 
ready to go? O. K. Our first signal is: 


By breathing a person inhales oxygen 
an’ exhales carbon dioxide. This pro- 
cedure purifies the blood an’ therefore it 
can be truthfully said that deep breath- 
ing is an aid to living a long life. Nor- 
mal breathing or respiration is % of the 
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total pulse beats, an’ when respiration is 
not normal, it usually indicates trouble. 
Normal respiration for adults is usually 
16 to 18. 

Everyone should check up on their 
blood pressure at least yearly. Very low 
or very high blood pressure usually 
means trouble. Proper care can cure 
either. 


Heat of the body is a great aid to 
doctors in diagnosing diseases. Normal 
temperature when taken by a ther- 
mometer placed in the mouth is 98.6° F. 

Every time I see a fellow walkin’ along 
sorta stoop shouldered I have a desire to 
smack the palm of my hand between his 
shoulder blades an’ say, “Straighten up 
there, boy, you'll feel an’ look a lot bet- 
ter!” Buddies, there’s one way to stay 
young, an’ that way is to stand an’ sit 
straight! Keep the chest up an’ thrust 
forward. Pull the abdomen in; endeavor 
to keep it flat. Carry the head straight 
above your chest an’ feet. Keep the 
toes pointed straight when you walk. 

All of us love to sleep an’ I know I’m 
not the only one who really enjoys their 
regular “eight” per day. A lot of folks 
seem to have a time sleepin’ an’ it’s be- 
cause they go to bed with their mind 
full of thoughts an’ as a result they can’t 
relax! Forget your worries an’ your 
business as soon as you hit the hay an’ 
you'll be better off. Sleep in a room 
where plenty of fresh air is sure of com- 
ing in. Learn to relax your entire body 
an’ you'll really derive some benefit from 
sleeping. 

Lots of folks don’t know how to dress 
for health. Change your underclothing 
daily." Change your socks daily. Don’t 
wear tight-fitting shoes, ties, shirts, 
etc., for they injure instead of protect- 
ing your health. 

Take heed from constant headaches an’ 
find out what is wrong. Headaches 
aren’t caused by nothing an’ as a rule 
are warnings that somethin’ is wrong! 

How much time do you take out for 
rest, relaxation an’ a change of scenery? 
No one can go along working constantly, . 
never taking time out for pleasure, with- 
out running the risk of endangering his 
health. Take my advice, no matter who 
you work for, they'll appreciate you a 
lot more if you stay healthy than if you 
kill yourself working for them! 

Your Health is precious! Maintain it at 
any cost. “Can” your worrying, don’t 
overwork, live right, eat correctly, sl 
sufficiently an’ find a hobby; an’ you'll 
enjoy life fer many a day to come. 


Well, buddies, next week, fer sure, the 
answers and the names of the winners of 
the last test will be published. So be on 
hand. Guess I’ll be ramblin’ but ’fore I go 
here’s our thought fer the comin’ week: 

“Ts it profitable to gain wealth an’ lose 
health ?” 

So long, see you Saturday! 


Bell System to Spend $35,000,000 
for Essential Work. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. announced on October 18 that it had 
notified A. W. Robertson, chairman of the 
committee on industrial rehabilitation, thate 
the Bell System’s expenditures on plant for 
the next 12 months would be about 
$35,000,000. 


This amount would be spent for essential 
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work which would maintain and improve 
service, the company said, adding that al- 
though much of this work did not have to 
be done immediately, it could be done ad- 
vantageously and would give employment 
during the winter. 

What constituted the item of $35,000,000 
was not made apparent by telephone offi- 
cials, but it was implied that the item 
should not be confused with the usual c)n- 
struction budgets of the Bell System for 
1932 and 1933, that for next year not 
having been decided upon yet. 

In 1931 net increase in telephone plant 
was $151,641,850 and gross expenditures 
were $391,000,000. The statement of earn- 
ings of the Bell System shows $192,307,175 
current maintenance and $199,942,702 ap- 
propriation for depreciation expense in 
1931, and shows that $48,580,130 were 
added to depreciation reserve at the end 
of the year. 

The figures supplied Mr. Robertson were 
for use in his records and apparently cover 
only a limited part of the Bell System’s 
aggregate of new construction, retirement 
and maintenance. 

The budget for 1932 was stated to be 
$330,000,000 at the middle of February, but 
due to reductions in costs of supplies the 
estimates placed the amount at less than 
$300,000,000 a few weeks later. The net 
disconnections of telephones in the Bell 
System, especially in the summer months, 
further reduced the apparent requirements 
for capital outlays by the group. 


Mining Veteran, a Globe Trotter, 
Never Has Used Telephone. 

Harry Shipway, of Austin, Nev., 70- 
year-old mining veteran, is a modern man 
in all respects save one—he has never used 
a telephone and never will, he says. 

Mr. Shipway has traveled around the 
world three times, is acquainted in many 
populous centers and has mined gold 
throughout the west and in Australia. 

“Don’t like the contraption,” is his anti- 
telephone explanation. 


Canadian Bell Company Emphasiz- 
ing Protective Value of Telephone. 

Emphasizing the protective value of tele- 
phone service, particularly in the home, 
“Telephone News,’ the miniature news- 
paper that reaches subscribers of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada with their month- 
ly telephone accounts in several of the 
larger centers in Ontario and Quebec, has 
recently featured the statements of local 
fire chiefs with respect to the best method 
of placing telephone fire alarms. 

It is interesting to note that four of these 
chiefs in Ontario cities reported that a 
great majority of the fire alarms given dur- 
ing last year were recorded in their books 
as “received by telephone.” These cities 
and percentages were: London, 90; Ham- 
ilton, 88; Toronto, 66, and border cities 
(the city of Windsor and adjacent com 
munities), 64 per cent. 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





J. E. Macpherson, Montreal, Quebec, 
Can., senior vice-president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, was elected president 
of the Association of Canadian Clubs at the 
recent convention of that bcdy held in 
Regina, Saskatchewan. Mr. Macpherson is 
president of the Canadian Club of Mon- 
treal and is a former president of the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa, Ontario. 


Albert B. Elias, of St. Louis, Mo., 
president of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on industrial rehabilitation 
for the eighth Federal Reserve District. 

This committee will cooperate with the 
national committee of the name, 
headed by A. W. Robertson, chairman of 
the board of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., which was formed after the re- 
cent conference of business leaders with 
President Hoover. 

The purpose of the group on rehabilita- 
tion is to encourage industries to give 
consideration to the modernization of their 
plants and equipment by replacing obso- 
lete machinery and initiating repairs or 
improvements, as well as to review their 
stocks on hand with the idea of replenish- 
ing at least those which are abnormally 
low. It is a nation-wide movement to as- 
sist and hasten business recovery. 

H. C. Knight, of New Haven, Conn., 
president of the New England Council and 
president of the Southern New England 
Telephone Co., has been appointed by 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion, as chairman of the committee of that 
organization, to serve in the First Federal 
Reserve District. 

Sewell W. Black of Topeka, Kans., 
connecting company agent of the Soutb- 
western Bell Telephone Co., completed his 
35th year of telephone work last May. 
He was formerly with the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in New York, 
which he joined in 1897. His first job was 
that of voucher clerk in the accounting de- 
partment. Subsequently he served as a clerk 
in the general manager’s office, being trans- 
ferred to Atlanta, Ga., in 1903. 

A year later he transferred to Kansas 
City with the old Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. He occupied several posi- 
tions in the traffic and commercial depart- 
ments, but has continuously acted as con- 
nectine company agent for more than 15 


Same 


years. He went to Topeka in 1917. 

F. E. Behm, assistant plant superin- 
tenden' of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph ©o., Lincoln, Neb., last month cele- 
brated the completion of 32 years of 
service in the industry. 


Mr. Behm is one of the most valued 
official. of the Lincoln company. His serv- 


ice record is one of constant promotion, 
beginning with a lowly exchange job, up 
through a number of good positions includ- 
ing district superintendent. 


Obituary. 

Frank J. Brookman, of Rochester, 
N. Y., vice-president, Rochester Telephone 
Corp., passed away very suddenly at his 
home on October 25. He was stricken at 
his office on October 24, a few days after 
his return to Rochester from the Colum- 

















The Late Frank J. Brookman, of Roches-— 
ter, N. Y., Vice-President, Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp., Had Served More Than 30 
Years in the Telephone Field When He 
Passed Away Suddenly on October 25. 


bus, Ohio, group meeting of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
and died the following morning. Mr. 
Brookman had not been in good health for 
the past two years. Lately, however, he 


had been much better than for several 
months. 
Mr. Brookman had a 30-year service 


record in the telephone field where he was 
well known. During this time he en- 
countered and solved many telephone prob- 
lems, particularly in plant accounting. He 
presented an address on the “Importance 
of Plant Accounting” before the account- 
ing conference of the annual convention 
of the national association in 1925 and this 
was published in TELEPHONY of November 
14, 1925. 

Mr. Brockman was born in Rome, N. Y., 
in 1882, and his telephone career began in 
August, 1902, when he was employed as 
a clerk in the treasurer’s office of the Cen- 
tral New York Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., with headquarters at Utica. He re- 
signed this position in 1903, 
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September, 


to accept a position with the Utica Home 
Telephone Co..as bookkeeper and was later 
appointed auditor of that company with 
headquarters in Utica. 

While he was employed with the Utica 
Home company, it acquired control of the 
Rome Home Telephone Co., the Herkimer 
County Telephone Co., the Jefferson 
County Telephone Co., and the Clinton 
Telephone Co. These companies were later 
merged and the properties consolidated. 
These transactions involved receiverships 
and liquidations, and were full of valuable 
experiences from an _ accountant’s 
point. 


view- 


After approximately seven years with 
the Utica Home Telephone Co., Mr. Brook- 
man accepted a position on November 15, 
1910, as auditor of the Otsego & Dela- 
ware Telephone Co., Oneonta, N. Y. This 
company purchased and consolidated the 
Bell and Independent properties in Otsego 
and Delaware counties. On January 1, 
1913, he was transferred to the New York 
Telephone Co. and was sent to Plattsburg, 
N. Y., to assist in preparing for the con- 
solidation of the companies in northern 
New York. 

On February 1, 1913, the properties of 
the Clinton Telephone Co., Adirondack 
Home Telephone Co., and the Norwood 
Telephone Co., were consolidated with the 
property of the New York Telephone Co. 
in Clinton, Essex, Franklin and St. Law- 
rence counties under the name of the Moun- 
tain Home Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Plattsburg, N. Y. Mr. Brookman 
was then transferred to the new company 
as its auditor. 

In June, 1919, he was assigned tempo- 
rarily to Jamestown, N. Y., to open the 
books and establish an accounting system 
for the Jamestown Telephone Corp., which 
had purchased and was consolidating the 
properties of the Jamestown Home Tele- 
phone Co. and the New York Telephone 
Co. in that district. 

On March 15, 1920, he was engaged by 
the Rochester Telephone Co. as general 
auditor. When the Rochester Telephone 
Corp. took over and merged the properties 
of the Rochester Telephone Co. and the 
New York Telephone Co. on August 1, 
1921, Mr. Brookman was appointed gen- 
eral auditor of the new company. In De- 
cember, 1923, he was elected vice-president 
of the Rochester corporation which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

In 1926, he was elected assistant secre- 
tary of the Up-State Telephone Associa- 
tion of New York, which office he held 
until his death. He was active in the work 
of the accounting committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 


and chairman of its 


eastern secticn. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Mid-West States Company Ac- 

cepts Wisconsin Order. 

The Mid-West States Telephone Co. of 
Wisconsin, Inc., has notified the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission that it is 
entering no protest on the commission’s 
order that the company turn over none of 
its funds to affiliated concerns. 

The commission was told of the com- 
pany’s stand in a letter sent by Ray W. 
Clarke, Madison, the company’s attorney. 

On October 19 in an interlocutory order 
the commission directed the Mid-West 
States Telephone Co. of Wisconsin to stop 
payment of common stock dividends or of 
any money to affiliated interests. — 

Whether the interlocutory order will be 
made permanent will be determined at a 
hearing, it was explained. A formal inves- 
tigation is ordered on the commission’s own 
motion of the financial conditions and prac- 
tices of the company. 

The Mid-West States company, serving 
3,000 customers in the Fox River valley, 
“appears to be postponing expenditures 
needed to keep service unimpaired and turn- 
ing over its cash resources to a holding 
company seemingly for the sole or primary 
benefit of still another holding company 
which is in the hands of receivers,” the 
commission stated. 

The company is a subsidiary of the Mid- 
Continent Telephone Co., a Delaware cor- 
poration, which in turn is owned by the 
Midwest States Utilities Co., the commis- 
sion explained. 

The commission said it has been informed 
that “necessary maintenance or other proj- 
ects to keep service from deterioration” are 
being deferred because of lack of funds. 


Hearing Held in Oklahoma on 
Bell Toll Charges. 


While earnings from exchanges of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. were de- 
clared excessive, prospects of reduced long 
distance telephone rates were shattered by 
testimony of the auditor of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission at the opening of 
a general investigation of the company be- 
fore the commission on October 25. 

Paul Reid, commission auditor, reported 
that no reduction in toll rates could be 
justified under present conditions. He 
placed the deficit in toll revenues for this 
year at $464,846. 

His report went further, however, to 
estimate earnings from exchanges, or local 
telephone systems, will be $749,968 in ex- 
cess of a fair earning. 

Following Mr. Reid’s testimony, the 
hearing adjourned until December 5, at 


which time corporation commission engi- 
neers are expected to have appraisals of . 
the property ready for consideration. 

“We are going into it to make a report 
to the legislature, as provided in the resolu- 
tion passed by the last session,” said Paul 
Walker, chairman. 

Claude Nowlin, attorney for the tele- 
phone company, unsuccessfully made a mo- 
tion to delay taking of Mr. Reid’s testi- 
mony on his report until the commission 
was ready to go into a full investigation. 
The appraisal is being completed of toll 
properties, and the valuation of the ex- 
change properties by engineers is yet to be 
undertaken. 

He declared the report of Mr. Reid 
showed the company’s own conclusion, that 
the toll rates could not be reduced. Mr. 
Nowlin claimed the earnings in 1931 were 
only 3.52 per cent. He said the company 
will earn about 2.5 per cent this year. 


St. Paul, Minn., Rate Hearings 
Continue Before Commission. 
At the October 31 hearing in St. Paul, 
Minn., on the rate investigation of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which is being held before the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, D. F. 
Jurgensen, chief state valuation engineer, 
admitted that he did not use percentage 
prices of commodities in figuring the cost 
of reproducing the St. Paul plant of the 
telephone company. His testimony was 
given over the objection of the state. 
Although the percentage prices of com- 
modities were not figured into the repro- 
duction cost, Mr. Jurgensen introduced a 
list of average commodity prices recently 


in his valuation figures which, he said, had 
been included as a comparison of price 
levels. 

C. B. Randall, president and general 
counsel of the Tri-State company, at- 
tempted to have the figures included by Mr. 
Jurgensen in his valuation in building up 
the cost of the St. Paul plant on a per- 
centage basis. “I didn’t waste any time fig- 
uring percentages,” said Mr. Jurgensen. 

J. F. Bonner, assistant attorney general, 
and L. L. Anderson, St. Paul corporation 
counsel, objected to this line of question- 
ing but were overruled by C. J. Laurisch, 
member of the commission. 

Mr. Randall questioned Mr. Jurgensen 
closely on commodity prices he had listed, 
such as copper, lead and antimony. Mr. 
Jurgensen maintained that the average per 
cent prices of the various commodities he 
listed could not be used in figures build- 
ing up a reproduction valuation of the tele- 
phone company in St. Paul. 

The hearings held last week, beginning 
Monday, October 24, were mainly devoted 
to a cross-examination of Mr. Jurgensen 
particularly in connection with his valua- 
tion of $211,866 set on the St. Paul prop- 
erty of the Tri-State company and his 
ability as a real estate expert to appraise 
land and property valuations. 

At the hearing on Wednesday, October 
26, an attack was made on the computation 
methods used by Mr. Jurgensen in fixing 
the cost of buildings owned by the Tri- 
State company in St. Paul. Mr. Randall 
maintained that Mr. Jurgensen had used 

figures from the company’s books rather 
than setting the cost of the various build 
ings through his own figuring. 


Boston Rate Case Developments 


Testimony in Rate Case of New England Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. Covered Employes’ 


Salaries, Long-Term Advances 


from A. T. & T. Co., Plant Investments, Analyses of Accounts 


The 26th hearing on the complaint of 
the Boston Central Labor Union and 
other petitioning customers against the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of New York, and associated companies, 
was held October 17 at the state house in 
Boston, Mass., before the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities. The pre- 
siding commissioner was Leonard F. 
Hardy. The attorney for the telephone 
company is George R. Grant, while Wy- 
cliffe C. Marshall appeared on behalf of 
the complainants. 

The exhibits introduced at the hearing 
were Nos. 600 to 627, ‘inclusive, and cov- 
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ered the following subjects: (1) Averagt 
weekly wages or salaries by occupations; 
(2) analyses of long term advances, 192 
to 1930; (3) analyses of intercompat! 
accounts receivable and payable; (4) i* 
vestment in aerial distribution system, 
(5) investment in underground and stb 
marine distribution system. 

(6) Utilization of aerial distribution ant 
of underground distribution systems; (7 
investment in station apparatus and © 
stallation and in private branch exchang® 
(8) investment in central office equi 
ment; (9) switchboard capacity compat 
with number of operators and number ¢ 
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central office installation and maintenance 
men. 

The average weekly wages submitted by 
Mr. Marshall showed the following 
changes at the close of the years 1921, 
1926, and 1931, an asterisk (*) denoting a 
decrease : 
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practically “adjustment of toll charges back 
and forth between the companies.” 

Mr. Marshall said to Mr. Pierce: “You 
must have had a whale of a toll business 
with an adjustment of $196,000,000.” 

Mr. Pierce: “We certainly did. That is 





Increase Increase 
1931 1926to1931 1926 1921to1926 1921 
1. General officers and assistants..... $266.37 $53.16 $213.21 $49.44 $163.77 
2. Operating officials and assistants.. 73.88 5.44 68.44 1.62 66.82 
D. AGCOUMINMES 20005 esecccccceceses 68.72 6.92 61.80 ae 62.15 
4, BMQMOOTS 2.2.22... sceesccccnccees 67.28 7.00 60.28 * 73 61.01 
5. AMOPMEYS ........2. ec cecesccceces 66.44 10.20 56.24 * 09 56.33 
6. Supervising foremen ............. 65.25 8.51 56.74 4.78 51.96 
F, MA IY Go ook dcice deh daw 55.77 5.12 50.65 2.24 48.41 
8. Central office men................ 47.02 1.93 45.09 6.83 38.26 
9. Cable and conduit men............ 44.45 2.46 41.99 5.61 36.38 
10. Commercial agents ............... 43.55 5.94 37.61 5.75 31.86 
11. Line and station men.............. 42.49 *3.07 45.56 2.48 43.08 
12. Draftsmen and surveyors.......... 41.26 3.65 37.61 *3.82 41.43 
HS. SOPVERE GUMDECEOS .... oo. ccc ccce es 31.55 1.56 29.99 *2.82 32.81 
rrr 28.03 3.19 24.84 * 91 25.75 
15. Miscellaneous employes .......... 27.46 Ao 27.31 34 26.97 
16. Experienced switchboard operators 22.41 1.49 20.92 * 08 21.00 
17. Operators in training............. 10.61 *1.61 12.22 *1.21 13.43 


The number of employes for the years 
1921 and 1931 compare as follows: 


1931 1921 
General officers and assistants... 24 24 
Operating officials and assist- 
ig toca a in wea 605 249 
eT 71 36 
EE ere 333 138 
Draftsmen and surveyors..... 272 ~=221 
Attorneys and_ right-of-way 
SE ne area eer me 42 44 
ee ee 1,097. 744 
RR glo ces wb akiaee Si 138 48 
Central office men............. 1,577 1,219 
Cable and conduit men........ 801 620 
Line and station men.......... 2,602 2,193 
Commercial agents ........... 310 169 
ROCR) GUNMIIIETS 2. cc ces cess 90 110 
Service inspectors ............ 196 102 
Clerical employes .............3,902 2,324 
Experienced switchboard oper- 
0 EN ra 9,356 9,400 
Operators in training......... 114 1,090 


During the period of 1922 to 1930, in- 
clusive, the New England company bor- 
rowed long term advances from the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. of New 
York totaling $109,781,799.74, on which the 
interest charges, were $5,827,231.26, or 5.31 
per cent of the amount borrowed, it was 
testified. 

During the same period, the New Eng- 
land company loaned to other telephone 
companies $15,358,075.55 on which the in- 
terest charges were $690,624.36, or 4.49 per 
cent 6f the amount borrowed. 

Mr. Marshall showed that, in the ac- 
counts payable transactions the New Eng- 
land company incurred indebtedness to the 
Western Electric Co. for equipment, 
amounting to $133,122,840.65 during 1922 
to 1930, inclusive, and paid $131,499,165.12 
and reduced the accounts payable amount 
further by “other charges” of $1,172,116.93. 

The New England company, during 1922 
to 1930, incurred indebtedness to the 
American company of $196,710,373.12, 
which Charles S. Pierce, vice-president of 
the New England company, said, are all 








one of the things that has kept the business 
alive.” 

During the same period, there were 
built up accounts receivable of the New 
England company against the American 
company totaling $148,066,323.46 and 
against other telephone companies, $13,- 
686,797. 

One comparison made by Mr. Marshall 
was of miles of single wire in the distri- 
bution system in the years 1916 and 1931, 
as follows: 

1916 1931 

Cable covered wire..... 1,226,888 5,057,491 
Non-cable wire ........ 229,950 303,118 
Total wire miles... .1,456,838 5,360,609 
Miles of wire in pairs of 
oe Ne > eae 
Number of stations..... 
Miles of wire (pairs) per 


728,419 2,680,304 
520,804 1,265,136 


station : 
Cable wire ........ 1.178 1.998 
Non-cable wire .... 0.221 0.120 
Total miles ...... 1.399 2.118 


Mr. Marshall stated that at the last hear- 
ing question was raised as to the value of 
the average investment per station by the 
New England company, claiming that the 
increase in the total investment per station 
from $150 to $235 in ten years was due to 
the increased cost of material and every- 
thing going into the cost. 

Mr. Marshall: “These exhibits will show 
clearly to you, from the wholesale prices 
indicated at the last hearing, that prices 
must have gone down greatly, because the 
unit prices for these various types of in- 
vestment are, on the whole, at the present 
time considerably under what they were 
in the year 1921.” 

Comparison of unit costs of the distri- 
bution system, Mr. Marshall pointed out, 
showed a decrease during 1916 to 1931, 
inclusive. 

In 1916, the book cost per mile of single 
wire in aerial distribution system was 
$51.87, and $40.24 in 1931; while miles of 
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wire increased from 506,017 to 1,971,330. 
The aerial (toll and exchange) distribution 
system is composed of pole lines, cable, 
and aerial wire. 

Similar results were shown for the un- 
derground distribution system (conduit and 
cable). The book cost per mile of single 


wire: 1916, $24.53; 1931, $18.85. Wire 
mileage increased from 947,484 to 
3,373,606. In 1921, there were 12.6 miles 


of pole lines per repair man; 13.5 in 1931. 
Company stations per man were 394 in 
1921 and 488 in 1931. 

The book cost of main and extension sta- 
tion apparatus increased from $8.57 per 
station in 1916 to $18.74 in 1931. One large 
factor in this increase was more expensive 
dial apparatus to the extent of $3.31 to 
$3.42 over non-dial. 

The book cost of private branch ex- 
changes per station were $27.04 in 1916 
and $47.87 in 1931. The book cost of sta- 
tion installations per company station in- 
creased from $4.06 in 1916 to $7.02 in 1931. 

Mr. Marshall laid great stress on the 
huge increase in central office equipment 
investment during the 1916-to-1931 period. 
Machine switching central offices are the - 
principal cause. The total book cost of 


central office equipment rose from 
$9,246,016.01 (1916) to  $69,786,969.36 
(1931). 


The book cost of central office equipment 
per various units: Per position, $3,526.32 
in 1916 and $14,739.08 in 1929; per line and 
outgoing trunk, $27.84 in 1916 and $70.08 
in 1929; per central office, $2,279.55 in 1916 
and $126,124.80 in 1929. No information 
about positions or lines and outgoing 
trunks is available to the complainants for 
the years 1930 and 1931. 

The average number of positions in- 
creased from 3,264 in 1921 to 4,990 in 1929; 
the lines and outgoing trunks from 423,026 
in 1921 to 855,444 in 1929. 


Other comparative data about switch- 
board capacity is: Operators per position 
in 1921, 3.16 and in 1929, 2.22; lines and 
outgoing trunks per operators, in 1921, 40.9 
and in 1929, 77.6; positions per repair man, 
in 1921, 3.13 and in 1929, 3.43; lines and 
outgoing trunks per repair man, in 1921, 
406.3 and in 1929, 588.3. 

While the exhibits were going in, the fol- 
lowing discussion about the scope of the 
evidence and the difficulty in obtaining data 
about Massachusetts only took place: 

Commissioner Leonard F. Hardy (pre- 
siding): “In all those figures which you 
have set up as comparisons, Mr. Marshall, 
do they relate to the whole company?” 

Mr. Marshall: “Yes, the company as a 
whole, including Massachusetts. As I 
have pointed out several times in these 
hearings, unless there is to be a detailed 
study made of the books of the company 
in order to get the Massachusetts figures, 
we have not them available. The pub- 
lished returns do give some Massachusetts 
figures, but they are not in much detail, 
and the figures which I have been giving 
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covering Massachusetts do not segregate 
the interstate business from the intrastate.” 

The hearing was continued to Wednes- 
day, November 2, at 10:30 a. m. at the 
state house in Boston. 


Pennsylvania Commission to In- 
vestigate Hand-Set Charge. 

An investigation of the reasonableness 
of the charge of 25 cents a month for the 
use of the hand-set telephone is to be made 
by the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission, according to a statement issued by 
it on October 25. 

The action followed dismissal of a com- 
plaint against the charge, the complainant 
having failed to present evidence. The 
commission’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“The Public Service Commission today 
(October 25), upon its own motion, insti- 
tuted an inquiry and investigation into the 
continuous charge of 25 cents a month 
that the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania makes to subscribers for use of the 
so-called French or hand-set telephone in- 
strument. 

At the same time the commission, for 
technical reasons, dismissed the complaint 
filed with it against the tariff by E. Irv- 
ing Shuttleworth, of Philadelphia, and 
others. The question at issue is of state- 
wide interest. 

The first hearing was held in Philadel- 
phia on June 8 with Commissioner Fred- 
erick P. Gruenberg sitting. At that hear- 
ing, the complainants made a general state- 
ment for the record but produced no testi- 
mony, rested their case and requested the 
commission to proceed to develop the case 
on their behalf. 

Counsel for the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania moved to dismiss the case 
on the ground that the burden of proof 
rested on the complainant, and that the 
complainant had not met that requirement. 
Commissioner Gruenberg at that time re- 
served decision on the ruling. 

The conference method was then re- 

sorted to in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment. Conferences were held between the 
commissioner, engineers of the commis- 
sion and representatives of the Bell com- 
pany in an effort to devise a plan whereby 
the subscriber, electing to use the newer 
hand-set instrument in place of the desk- 
set instrument, would not be compelled to 
pay the monthly increased amount for an 
indefinite period for the privilege. 
_ The cost and other elements entering into 
the questions involved were studied in the 
hope that a voluntary reduction might be 
arrived at. The conferences were unsuc- 
cessful and the commission’s action fol- 
lowed.” 

“The commission has received aumerous 
communications from various parts of the 
state indicating a widespread feeling that 
the present charge for the hand-set instru- 
ment is unfair and burdensome,” Commis- 
sioner Gruenberg said. 
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“While the commission is now of the 
opinion that counsel for the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania was technically on 
firm ground on the motion to dismiss the 
complaint, inasmuch as the complainants 
had produced no testimony whatever, it 
recognizes it has the power, under article 
VI, section 8, of the public service com- 
mission law, to institute an inquiry and in- 
vestigation upon its own motion in these 
matters, and that because of the impor- 
tance of the issues presented and the wide- 
spread public interest and convenience in- 
volved, it is its duty to do so. 

“Representatives of the Bel! company 
have agreed they would cooperate fully 
with the commission in setting the case 
down for an early hearing, and that they 
also would cooperate in submitting all nec- 
essary facts so that the commission could 
arrive at a solution of this problem.” 


Wisconsin Commission’s Power 
to Change Rates Challenged. 
The power of the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission to alter previously 

fixed utility rates which were set in error 

was challenged on October 25 by Edwin 

S. Mack, Milwaukee, attorney for the 

Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

His arguments were advanced during a 
hearing which Commissioner David Lilien- 
thal restricted to the legal point of the 
commission’s powers after Mr. Mack un- 
successfully had moved the hearing be not 
held and that allegations made in the com- 
mission’s directions for the hearing be 
stricken. 

Mr. Mack had objected vigorously to the 
holding of a hearing on the inferred premise 
that William McGovern, president of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., had in 1924 
given testimony which “misled” the com- 
mission to order telephone rate increases 
in 37 Wisconsin cities. 

Decision on Attorney Mack’s motion to 
expunge statements concerning Mr. Mc- 
Govern from the commission’s records was 
reserved by Commissioner Lilienthal, and 
the hearing proceeded with brief state- 
ments by attorneys for several municipali- 
ties. Mr. Mack’s argument followed. 

Mr. Mack reminded the commission of 
the legislative limits placed upon its ac- 
tivities. The commission is delegated by 
the legislature only with the power to de- 
termine “reasonable rates,” he asserted, and 
legislative enactment directs that when 
found, such rates shall be applied. 

The ordinary recourse to review by the 
courts within the appeal time is the proper 
procedure for aggrieved parties, he pointed 
out. The commission, if it attempted to 
determine the rights of parties in the past, 
would be taking on the powers of a court 
of equity, he declared. 

Once made, its orders stand as do judg- 
ments of a court, he continued, and new 
orders must be based upon new sets of 
facts. This precludes reinstatement of an 
old rate schedule even pending determina- 
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tion of a new one, he argued, referring 
to an Illinois decision in such a case. 

Any reduction now would violate the 
federal injunction, he added, and such a 
reversion to a former schedule would be 
a reduction. 

Attorneys were given 15 days in which 
to file briefs, and Mr. Mack a similar pe- 
riod in which to answer. 

Commissioner A. R. McDonald sat with 
Commissioner Lilienthal at the hearing, 
Special Counsel Alvin C. Reis attended but 
took no active part. 


Wisconsin Rate Injunction Case 

to Federal Supreme Court. 

An appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court was granted on October 24 in the 
case involving the Wisconsin Public Sery- 
ice Commission’s order for a 12% per cent 
reduction of the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s 
rates. Judges F. A. Geiger and Louis 
FitzHenry of the United States district 
court in Madison, Wis., signed the order 
allowing the appeal of the commission from 
the court’s decision. granting an interlocu- 
tory injunction against enforcement of the 
reduction. 

The court’s order directed the telephone 
company to file its briefs with the highest 
court by November 21. Alvin C. Reis, 
special counsel for the commission, said 
he expected the case would be completed 
there before the end of this year. 

The assignment of errors filed by the 
commission on which is sought reversal 
of the interlocutory injunction include the 
following contentions : 


1. That the court erred in not finding 
any facts or legal conclusions which 
showed confiscation of the company’s prop- 
erty by the rate reduction ordered, as the 
company alleged. 

2. That the court erred by abusing its 
discretion and arbitrarily granting the in- 
terlocutory injunction. 

3. That the court erred by not reserv- 
ing to the defendant public service com- 
mission any power to make the rate re- 
duction, which the court enjoined, by way 
of a permanent order after completion ol 
its investigation or after the order expired 
July 1, 1933. 

4. That the court erred by holding that 
the rate prescribed by the order would re- 
sult in confiscation of the defendant’s prop- 
erty. 

5. That the court erred by granting an 
interlocutory injunction and enjoining the 
commission from compelling the telephone 
company to put into effect the 12% per 
cent reduction. 


The appeal bond to be furnished by the 
state was set at $1,000. 


Commission Order Overruled in 
Mondovi, Wis., Case by Judge. 
Confirming the decision of the Wisconsin 

Public Service Commission that utilities 

can not use their depreciation reserves t© 

expand their plants, Circuit Judge A. ©. 

Zimmerman nevertheless overruled the 

commission’s order denying the Mondov! 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Junior Sets to Promote Telephone Habit 


Bantam-Size Telephones Perfected for Light Utility Service—Use of These 
Practical Toy Telephones are Helping the Young and Old to Become More 
‘Telephone Conscious’’"—The Future Outlook for These Junior Telephone Sets 


By R. W. Siemund, 


Manager, Manual and Supply Division, American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 


Real-Phones, the new, junior-size tele- 
phones developed by American Electric Co. 
engineers, and recently placed on the mar- 
ket by that company, are in many respects 
unique in the annals of commercial tele- 
phone development. 

While it is true that, in their general 
features of construction and operation, they 
have intentionally been patterned after 
standard telephones, the fundamental pur- 
pose back of their design has no counter- 
part in any previous trend of telephone de- 
velopment. They are rather intended for 
applications in which other telephones have 
not ordinarily been used. In effect, they 
open up an entirely new field for telephone 
usefulness and new possibilities for com- 
mercial promotion on the part of telephone 
companies. 

Casual consideration of the physical 
characteristics of Real-Phones does not 
adequately convey the full significance of 
their present or prospective relationship to 
the telephone industry. Rather, it is neces- 
sary to examine events leading up to their 
development to understand their proper 
place in the telephone field, and to appre- 
ciate that the development of these new 
telephones is a natural and logical step in 
the progress of telephony. 

From its very beginning, the telephone 
business has extended along rather obvious 
economic lines—the telephone being applied 
wherever it seemed to be most beneficial 
and most profitable... As every telephone 
man knows, the telephone had its first 
practical application in connecting several 

















‘“‘Real—-Phones’’ Are Furnished in the Attractive Package as Shown, Complete With Selif- 


Contained Buzzers and 35 Feet of Wiring. 


business houses together—and the intercon- 
nection of homes followed soon after. 


From this period up to the present day, 
the telephone business has developed for 
the most part in what might be termed an 
“outward direction.” That is to say, engi- 
neering effort has been more or less con- 
centrated on the interconnection of homes, 
business houses—and, more recently, com- 
munities, cities and even countries. 

The commercial success of this “out- 
ward” development of telephone service, 
however, has served to obscure in a large 
measure the need for “inward,” or what 
might be called “intra-home,” “intra-store” 
and “intra-farm” telephone service. 

This has resulted in the curious fact that 
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A Window Display of ‘‘Real-Phones” in a Prominent Location in New York City. Both 
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the Toy and Utility Value of ‘‘Real-—Phones” Are Featured. 
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Only the Dry Cells Need to be Added. 


today the average man may sit in his liv- 
ing room, reach for his telephone and talk 
to someone hundreds of miles away; and 
yet, if he wishes to talk to his son in the 
garage on the-back of his 150-foot lot, he 
gets up and walks. He never thinks of the 
telephone for such a purpose. It is all 
very well to say that there are intercom- 
municating sets for just that purpose, but 
the fact is that that idea has not “gone 
over.” 

The crux of the whole matter is found 
in that state of mind explained by the 
words, “he never thinks of the telephone 
for such a purpose.” In other words, the 
extensive development of telephone service 
in an “outward direction” has established 
the idea in the public mind that this is the 
sole function of the telephone—much to 
the detriment of “inward development” of 
telephone service. 

A little more than a year ago, the Amer- 
ican Electric engineers made a thorough 
study of this condition. They found that 
lack of interest appeared to be an almost 
insurmountable barrier to anything ap- 
proaching general usage of “intra-home” 
or “intra-farm” telephone service. While 
a few people objected to intercommunicat- 
ing systems for the reason that they were 
too expensive or too elaborate, the great 
mass of people evinced no interest at all 
in telephone service of this kind. 

In attempting to solve this difficulty, the 
American Electric engineers indirectly dis- 
covered that no true toy telephone was 
available—that is, no toy telephone that 
would actually talk and signal. Also, they 
found that the young folks had elect:ic toy 
trains, ranges, flat-irons and even : frig- 
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erators to aid in their modern-minded de- 
velopment; but there were only “make- 
believe” toy telephones and no real “elec- 
tric’ toy telephones at alt. And it was 
while giving thought to these seemingly 
unrelated problems, that they conceived of 
a plan which would contribute in a large 
measure toward solving both. 

“Why not,” they asked themselves, “de- 
sign a telephone that will be so simple that 
a child can arrange for its installation and 
operation; so good that it can be used for 
light utility service as well as a plaything ; 
and so inexpensive that they can be bought, 
not by a few thousand people, but by hun- 
dreds of thousands and, pcssibly, millions 
of people?” 

With this idea in mind, they spent many 
months in development, striving to produce 
a telephone that would meet all of the re- 
quirements. That Real-Phones, as offered 
by American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 
today, do satisfy these needs, is attested 
by their striking success in heretofore un- 
touched -commercial fields in the few 
‘months since they were first introduced. 

Technically, Real-Phones are primer tele- 
phones — hand-set instruments approxi- 
mately two-thirds the size of public ex- 
change telephones. They are designed for 
two-way service only and have a talking 
‘range of several thousand feet, using ordi- 
nary dry cell batteries. Signaling is accom- 
plished by means of a buzzer which is con- 
cealed in the base of each instrument and 
which is operated by the cradle button of 
the calling telephone. 

Real-Phones are furnished in an attrac- 
tively decorated box containing a complete 
set of two Real-Phones (with self-con- 
tained buzzers), 35 feet of three-conductor 
Wiring and full instructions. Only the bat- 
teries need to be added—and, of course, 
extra wire when desired. 

Early this year, the first Real-Phones 
Were introduced by several large depart- 
ment stores to obtain the reaction of their 
customers. The immediate favorable re- 
sponse clearly indicated that Real-Phones 
would be successful in their double pur- 
pose. They were heralded as “a brand 
new convenience” by those stores empha- 
Sizing their utility features, while the 
stores that displayed them as playthings 
advertised them as “the toy sensation of 
the year.” 

One of the largest daily papers in Bos- 
ton greeted the idea of “room-to-room” 
telephone service in a semi-humorous vein 
with a three-column illustration depicting 
some of its advantages and disadvantages. 

Several of the larger national magazines 
carried short editorial notices about the new 
“twin-| hones,” and trade papers in the elec- 
trical, hardware and house furnishing field 
Save considerable publicity to the “new 


home lephone system.” 

Moreover, a certain doctor testifies “that 
a set or Real-Phones enabled him to save 
his bedridden father from injury by~fire 
Caused 


a dropped cigarette, and writes: 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 


Presented on Page 18. 

1. All service criticisms should be re- 
ported. A record should be made of every 
service criticism received and it should be 
followed up by the supervisory people. 
Service criticisms, properly handled, mean 
a great deal to the company. 

2. The call is always charged for at the 
rate in effect at the time of the start of 
conversation. 

3. When a call is to be tried on the next 
day or the following day, you tell the toll 
center operator to hold the call, and the 
same ticket is used. 

4. If the toll center deals directly with 
the tributary subscriber, and the toll center 
operator passes the reports to the tributary 
operator, they should be recorded. 

5. Complications in billing. In some 
cases the subscriber is billed twice for the 
same_call; in other cases, neither the call- 
ing nor the called subscriber is billed for 
the call. 








“T would not take a thousand dollars for 
my set.” 

This publicity about Real-Phones, while 
not important in itself, is turning the spot- 
light on the usefulness of the telephone, 
with resulting benefits to the industry. 

The extent of the influence of Real- 
Phones on the telephone business is, of 
course, problematical at this time. It is not 
expected that they will have any perma- 
nent place in commercial telephone com- 
munication. Yet, unquestionably, they are 
to be the pattern for many other similar 
toy telephones and the predecessor of many 
a new intercommunicating telephone sys- 
tem, ultimately leading to the perfection 
of equipment specifically designed for the 
“inward” development of service by tele- 
phone companies. 

And wherever Real-Phoncs are used, by 
young or old, they will emphasize the story 
of telephone convenience, familiarize them 
with the technical features of telephone 
instruments and encourage the “telephone 
habit” to its fullest extent. 

The part that telephone companies can 
play in the promotion or sale of Real- 
Phones will rest, of course, on the judg- 
ment of telephone company officials. One 
prominent telephone man has suggested 
that they be used as premiums to obtain 
new subscribers. Several other companies 
have expressed their intention of exploit- 
ing the toy feature of Real-Phones during 
the forthcoming holiday season. 

These are interesting and practical plans 
which will be of immediate benefit. But 
the real measure of value of Real-Phones 
is in the influence they will wield in en- 
couraging the “telephone habit’ and in em- 
phasizing the story of telephone convenience, 
especially for those “short distance” uses 
for’ which nobody now “ever thinks of 
using the telephone.” , 
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Trans-Oceanic Calls During Eco- 
nomic Conference in Canada. 

One hundred and twenty trans-atlantic 
telephone calls, comprising both business 
and social conversations, originated in Can- 
ada and were completed at overseas desti- 
nations during the month that the Imperial 
Economic Conference was in session at Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, from July 21 to August 20, 
inclusive. 

In addition to those outgoing calls that 
reached various points in Great Britain, 
the Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, 
Australia and South Africa, there were 
upwards of 50 incoming calls from over- 
seas completed at Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, Ontario, and other Canadian cities, 
including Ottawa, during the same four 
weeks. These calls illustrate the world- 
wide expansion of telephone communication. 

The duration of the Ottawa conference 
established a new high record for over- 
seas telephone communication between the 
Dominion of Canada and other sections of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
within a period of one month, according to 
the records of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada which, in conjunction with Cana- 
dian Marconi and the British Post Office, 
operates the all-British trans-atlantic tele- 
phone service that has been in use be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain since July 
11, ten days before the conference was of- 
ficially opened. 

The fact that some of the delegates’ ad- 
visors were in residence for a time at 
Montreal, Toronto and other centers dur- 
ing the Ottawa sessions, served to stimu- 
late trans-atlantic telephone business in 
those cities, in addition to Ottawa, through 
frequent recourse on the part of delegates 
and advisors, alike, to their telephones in 
completing economic and diplomatic ar- 
rangements between the different countries 
involved, throughout the British Empire. 


Telegraph and Telephone Services 
in Belgium. 

On February 28, 1932, there were 10,020 
kilometers of telegraph lines and 2,236,341 
kilometers of telephone wires in Belgium, 
as against 10,066 and 2,053,099 kilometers 
respectively on October 31, 1930, reports 
United States Assistant Commercial At- 
tache Leigh W. Hunt, Brussels, Belgium. 

The number of private telegrams sent 
during 1931 totaled 7,475,263 (interior, 3.- 
468,023 and international 4,007,240) as 
against 8,164,800 in 1930 (interior, 3,775.,- 
177 and international 4,389,623). The 
number of telephones in use on February 
28, 1932, totaled 309,038 as against 295,398 
on October 31, 1930. 

Telegraph receipts totaled approximately 
65,729,242 Belgian francs in 1931 as 
against 66,913,521 francs in 1930; 
telephone were approximately 
350,614,000 francs as against 272,630,851 
francs in 1930. (One Belgian franc equals 
approximately $0.278.) 
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November 5, 1932 
WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
(Wis.) Telephone Co. the right to issue 
securities based upon such expansion. The 
judge’s ruling was filed on October 19. 

Judge Zimmerman pointed out that the 
commission had found it proper for the 
company to increase its capitalization by 50 
per cent and, therefore, should have issued 
the certificate granting the company author- 
ity to issue the requested securities. The 
company’s capitalization is $15,000. 

The judge supported the commission's 
opinion that the depreciation reserve is for 
replacements, not for additions to the com- 
pany’s plant. 

Depreciation reserve is an operating ex- 


TELEPHONY 


pense, the judze admitted, and telephone 
company customers should not be compelled 
involuntarily to contribute, through in- 
creased rates, to the capitalization of the 
company. Using depreciation reserves for 
plant additions would be using operating 
funds for capital 


to the decision. 


investments, according 


Small System at Linden, Ala., Sold 
to Southern Bell Company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
following a hearing in the matter, has is- 
sued an order approving the acquisition by 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of the telephone properties of R. C. 
Corr, doing business as the Linden Tele- 


phone Co., in and contiguous to Linden, 


KLEI NS Torches and 


Furnaces for Quality 
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that gives intense heat. 


oreign Distributor: International 
we Electric Corporation, 
7 Broad Street, New York 


Mathias & Sons 


atte BELMONT AVE., CHICACO 


. 
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Ala. There are approximately 117  sub- 
scriber stations served by the Linden com- 
pany and its toll lines connect with the 
Southern Bell company. 

Linden is a town of nearly 1,000 popu- 
lation in a good agricultural section, and 
has become a fairly important exchange 
As the territory 
rounded by territory 


center. is entirely sur- 
in which the South- 
ern Bell company operates, the latter com 
pany can operate the properties at consid- 
erably less cost than under present condi- 
tions. The owner of the exchange finds 
that it is impracticable to operate it as a 
separate unit and therefore desires to dis- 
pose of it. 

On July 7, 1932, the Southern Bell com- 


pany contracted to purchase all the phys- 


Light in weight— quick to start—with a steady flame 
Klein Torches and Furnaces 
are built for those jobs where just an average piece 


of equipment isn’t good enough. Those 
who demand the best demand Kleins — 


“since 1857.” 





An INSIDE TIP 


The flux is inside. Just heat. Then 
solder. Use Kester acid-core for 
splices, grounds, drops — Kester 
plastic rosin-core for delicate 
work on switchboards. 1, 5, or 
20-lb. spools from your 
supply house. And get our 
book “Successful Tele- 
phone Soldering”. 
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Eastern Plant, Newark, N. J. 
Canada, Kester Solder | 
Company of Canada, Ltd., 
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ical telephone properties of the vendor, 
free from all liens and encumbrances, for 
$10,000, payable in cash. An appraisal as 
of May 21, 1932, made by an engineer of 
the Bell company, finds the reproduction 
cost new of the properties, less deprecia- 
tion, to be $11,040. 

The estimated value of plant to be re- 
moved is $240, and the cost of removal is 
expected to exceed the salvage value of 
$102. The plant is in good condition. When 
the proposal is effected some reconstruction 
will be necessary at a cost of about $1,200. 
In the year ended July 1, 1932, operating 
revenues of the Linden company’s ex- 
change were $3,802.50, and operating ex- 
penses $3,540. No increase in rate sched- 
ules is contemplated. 

At the hearing there were introduced 
in evidence letters from a number of rep- 
resentative telephone users, all favoring 
the proposed acquisition. The mayor and 
council of the town of Linden adopted an 
ordinance authorizing the proposed acquisi- 
tion, and requesting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission to approve the sale. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION. 

October 26: Broadcasting rates, charges, 
rules, regulations and practices of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc., and Station 
WGBB, H. H. Carman, proprietor, found 
not within the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, and therefore not subject 
co the commission’s jurisdiction. _Com- 
plaint of Sta-Shine Products Co. v. Station 


WGBB, of Freeport, N. Y., No. 24738, 
dismissed. 
CALIFORNIA, 
October 18: R. W. Barnett, operating 


as the Lancha Plana Telephone Co., filed 
application asking authority to sell tele- 
phone service in Calaveras and Amador 
counties near Ione and Wallace, to Henry 
C. Kreth. 

KANSAS. 

November 15: Hearing in Hutchinson 
on investigation of the rates, joint rates, 
tolls, charges, classifications, regulations, 
practices, sets and service of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. engaged in the 
transmission of messages, sale or render- 
ing of telephone service for hire to all 
classes and kinds of customers and sub- 
scribers for any and all purposes, including 
any and all things and matters relative 
thereto in the state of Kansas; this being 
investigation of the Hutchinson exchange, 
part “C.” 

November 17: Hearing in Independence 
on complaint of certain telephone subscrib- 
ers of Independence vs. The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

November 22: Hearing in Hiawatha on 
complaint of C. H. Barrand, T. G. John, 
L. N. Morgan, Everett Hepp and J. F. 
LaCroix, of Hiawatha vs. The American 
Telephone Co. of Abilene. 

November 29: Hearing in Emmett on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
at Emmett vs. The Western Telephone 
Corp. 

November 30: Hearing in Beloit on 
complaint of certain telephone subscribers 
of Beloit vs. The United Telephone Co. 
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MINNESOTA. 


October 31: Continued hearings in St. 
Paul in investigation of the rates of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Missourl. 

October 17: Complaint filed by the city 
of Richmond and subscribers of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. relative to 
rates charged for telephone service. 

October 20: Application filed by sub- 
scribers of certain rural telephone lines, 
operated by the Scotia Telephone Co. at 
Washington, for a reduction of rates. 

October 27: Approval granted joint ap- 
plication filed by L. G. Isaacs asking per- 
mission to sell and the Community Tele- 
phone Co. to purchase the assets of the 
Community Co. at Miller, and. for certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity for the 
Community Telephone Co. to operate and 
maintain the property. 

October 27: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Community Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue 500 shares of capital 
stock without nominal or par value. 


NEBRASKA, 


October 24: Application filed by the 
Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. for authority 
to indefinitely extend present rules govern- 
ing installation charges. 

October 25: Application filed by the 
Shell Creek Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Petersburg, to reduce yearly rates from 
$15 to $12 per year, with a further reduc- 
tion of 50 cents where payment in advance 
is made during the first six months’ period. 

October 25: Application made by the 
Bertrand Telephone Co. for authority to 
issue $25,000 of stock; company has here- 
tofore been operated as a co-partnership, 
but company desires to be in a position to 
sell $5,000 of stock if any future emerg- 
ency rises. 

New York. 

November 2: Hearings resumed on 
complaint of the city affairs committee of 
New York City against the New York 
Telephone Co. relative to charges made for 
the use of hand set telephones. 


OnI0. 

October 20: The Ohio Telephone Serv- 
ice Co. authorized to purchase for $105,- 
000 the plant of the Farmers Telephone 
Co., of Shelby county, which it has been 
operating in conjunction with its Sidney 
exchange plant since December 31. At the 
same time the commission authorized the 
Ohio company to issue and sell $90,000 
worth of 6-per cent bonds. The company 
will also issue 200 shares of stock to be 
sold at $75 a share. 

OKLAHOMA. 

December 5: Hearing to be resumed in 
investigation of rates and toll charges of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
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HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Acceunting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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